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BINDER 


Accommodates a 
year's monographs. 
Is durable and at- 
tractive. Has a 
handy reference 
index. 


Price $1.00 ea. 


Only $2.50 for 
a lot of three. 
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The Secret of Success 


Tue fundamental law of 
success is order. Systematic arrangement of your 
thoughts, your plans and your acts. assures you against 
lost time. The greatest genius is at a disadvantage if he 
is compelled to search for his implements, pen, or brus 
when inspired. The student is equally striving against 
odds if his monographs or lessons are haphazardly filed, 
requiring a shuffling of pages, a sorting of manuscripts. 
each time a point, principle. law, or fact is sought. There 
is no greater torment than the tantalizing thought that 
you possess the needed information, but just cannot 
locate it. There is no wisdom so useless as that just 
heyond recall. Why not begin today to file your mono- 
graphs methodically? We have prepared a specially 
made. serviceable and attractive lesson binder for this 
purpose. This special binder will accommodate a year's 
monographs. It is very attractive. and stamped in gald 
with the symbol and name of the Order. It contains 
an index farm for indexing the subjects of your mono- 
graphs for quick reference. and is made of durable 
material. (if beyond eighth degree order top fastening 
binders. If in lower degrees order side fastening, as 
per this illustration.) 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. U.S. A. 


WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


In the shadow of the great obelisk in Rosicrucian Park, and amid surroundings reminiscent of the grandeur that was once ancient Egypt's, 
stand men in the uniforms of the armed forces of the western powers. Above are seen, from left to right, Corporal Robert S. Brown of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. and Quartermaster O. Floysvik of the Royal Norwegian Air Force located in Canada. Both of these Fratres 
attended the Rosicrucian Convention in San Jose. California, and as shown above. had sufficient time to discuss the maneuvers of their re- 
spective air squadrons. Rosicrucians are serving their countries in every branch of required activity. 


(Courtesy of the Rosicrucian Digest.) 
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DIMENSION 


You Are The Measure 


Of All Things / 


|! ‘TIE value ol life lies within vour own mind— 
good, bad, order, confusion, and a thousand 
other aspects ol your daily existence are nol re 
alities—they are just reflections ol your opinions. 
Once—as a child—you longed for candy suckers. 
Now you don't. What has changed? It is not 
the candy—it is your mental attitude. |f life does 
not hold for you what you have hoped, il it is 
devoid of thase things that make for happiness 
and accomplishment—you need fourth dimension. 
You need that stimulated consciousness whereby 
you can appraise things with a new value to 
yourself. You can not call the man or woman 
lucky who can convert commonplace circum- 
stances into personal achievements and joyous 


living. Fourth dimension of mind, or developed 
consciousness, makes this possible. 


ACCEPT THIS GIFT BOOK 


You clothe, bathe, and feed yoursel), Now give 
thought to something deeper and equally as im- 
portant ło your personal success and welfare— 
your concepts. Learn how to think rightly. how 
to use your mind as nature intended, not just as 
a storehouse for disconnected lacts. Write to the 
Rosicrucians. a warld-wide, philosophical lrater- 
nity (not a religious organization). lor a tree copy 
of “The Mastery ol Life.” li tells how you may 
share lor study this exceplianal knowledge lor 
puffing the mind to work. Address Scribe S.P.C 
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THE 
THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 
WHAT OF TOMORROW? 


The following is the fourth in a brief serles af articles by Ralph M. Lewis. F. R. C.. an 
the changes today’s international Involvement will produce in the world in the near future. 
He will project an outline of the effects current events will have on nations and on the 


munds. lives, and customs of the people who live in them. 


In presaging these events. he is 


using nothing more mysterious as an aid than a pencil. s world map, the immanent facultiea 
of observation and abstraction. ang an analysis of what he perceives to he the present 


trends. 


UT of the prevail- 
ing necessary at- 
titude of extreme 
nationalism. there 
will arise, after 
the present war. a 
new social con- 
sciousness. This 
will take the form 
of a true interna- 
tionalism, which 
will touch all 
classes of society. 
It will be unlike 

internationalism which the world 


any 
has ever before experienced. It will not 
be founded upon the high idealism of 
the brotherhood of man, which has been 


expounded for centuries. Such a doc- 
trine. although most worthy. has failed 
because. unfortunately, it was only com- 
prehensible to mystics and those philo- 
sophically inclined. 

The man in the street, the common 
citizen upon whom its success depends. 
has always been an extreme realist. 
The only one which the man in the 
street can think of as becoming his 
brother, that is. his social affiliate, is 
one who has nearly the same objective 
qualifications and interests as himself. 
It would be one who indulges in familiar 
sports, experiences like misfortunes, and 
measures success and happiness by the 
same material] standards. Such a person 


EDITOR 


would he a brother to him, at least in 
these things. 

On the other hand. one who pursues 
religious precepts which the man in the 
street does not understand is to him 
often a pagan. a heathen, or just 
“queer.” The country in which such a 
believer lives is referred to as foreign. 
and this word is used in the sense of an 
opprobrium. Further. the customs of 
distant peoples are considered inferior. 
for no other reason than that they are 
different. This is a sad but true com- 
mentary upon the peoples of the world 
today. It is borne out by the simple fact 
that cartoons which amuse readers by 
ridiculing the ways of living. the habits 
of people with whom they are not fa- 
miliar, are popular. 

Therefore, to exhort the man in the 
street to subscribe to a brotherhood of 
man because all humanity is of the same 
divine origin, or because man is of the 
highest order of living things. or. fur- 
ther. that the souls of all men are of 
equal perfection, are abstractions too 
vague for him to realize. In other 
words. the objective factors of the peo- 
ples distant from him. as he reads or 
hears about them, appear so varied. so 
different that any unity of humanity 
beyond that of his own group or society 
seems unthinkable. To this man in the 
street such a universal brotherhood is 
but a song of the poet and a dream of 
the idealist—nice but not workable. 
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Really, what does this man in the 
street know about his world neighbors, 
upon which he forms his opinions that 
a true brotherhood of peoples is impos- 
sible? Nothing, except what is fed to 
him by his newspapers, radio commen- 
tators, and feature writers for periodi- 
cals. Every strange or unusual happen- 
ing or incident concerning a foreign 
people is emphasized in most such ar- 
ticles or addresses to make them inter- 
esting — all else is sacrificed to this 
reader interest. The similarity of peo- 
ples of the world, their common woes 
and habits, are often withheld as facts 
because they do not make spectacular 
reading. 


The result?—people have formed the 
habit of expecting the inhabitants of 
other lands to he extremely different in 
manner of living than they are. Also 
most of these writers and public speak- 
ers are well enough acquainted with the 
principles of mass psychology to realize 
that each individual wants to think his 
way of living, his social order is su- 
perior. Consequently, the peoples of 
foreign lands are almost always shown 
in a disadvantageous light. This com- 
plements the opinion of the local citizen 
as to his superiority. 


The circumstances of the present 
conflict will change all of this. Mr. 
Average Citizen serving in the armed 
forces of his nation is going to see most 
of his foreign neighbors first hand. His 
analysis of them will not be accurate. 
but his interpretations will be based 
upon the more personal, intimate ex- 
perience of seeing and hearing directly 
and not through the eyes and ears of 
others, as he has been doing. Never 
before in history have the armed forces 
of warring powers been so dispersed 
over the surface of the earth. Never 
before have so many races and nation- 
alities simultaneously freely mingled to- 
gether in such numbers. 


It is said by historians that the cul- 
ture and civilization of the West was 
advanced in time many centuries by the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. By 
means of his campaigns, Greek culture, 
or the civilization of the West, like a 
great wave rolled across Egypt. the 
Near East, Persia, and into far off In- 
dia, and eventually seeped into China. 


In that remote period, the man on the 
street, the warriors of Alexander's 
army, were principally doing the incul- 
cating. In other words, it is held that 
they made a great impression upon the 
peoples of the East, more than the latter 
did upon them. They brought with them 
their habits and their customs and es- 
tablished them there. 


In the time of the Crusades, the con- 
ditions were reversed. The Crusades 
began and lasted during the period in 
Europe generally referred to as the 
Dark Ages. The influences of the cul- 
ture of ancient Rome had greatly dimin- 
ished. Civilization in the West was in 
a period of decline. The average man 
was uncouth, crude, exceedingly super- 
stitious, and ignorant. He had nothing 
to proffer any other people, the peoples 
of the lands he invaded, except a dis- 
torted, bigoted conception of Christian- 
ity. The Crusader's contact with the 
splendors of the ancient Grecian civili- 
zation, the Byzantine art of the Turks, 
and the results of the centuries of de- 
velopment in architecture, art, music, 
and the sciences by the peoples of the 
East, caused him to have a respect and 
admiration for their achievements which 
equaled his fanatical dislike of their re- 
ligions. In between the Crusades and 
following them, a great infiltration into 
Europe of Eastern culture was begun. 
Statuary seized as spoils, literary and 
art treasures, and the handiwork of the 
crafts taken from sacked cities were 
brought to the capitals af the Crusaders 
for people to look upon — and these 
people were accordingly inspired and 
sought to and did emulate the work. 

The warriors of the Western powers 
today, speaking particularly of the 
Americans, British, Australians, Cana- 
dians. and New Zealanders, will alike 
affect each other and the peoples whose 
lands they occupy, with the influence of 
their culture. Even more important, 
however, these warriors wil] absorb in- 
fluences of the lands which they oc- 
cupy. The warrior's experience will be 
equally one of give and of take. He 
will see those things which have been 
related to him in his newpapers, and 
over his radio about the peoples whose 
land he now occupies. as either an ally 
or as an invader. He will not think 
them quite so absurd or so meaning- 
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less as they have been related to him 
previously. 

Moreover he will find that the peo- 
ples of these remote lands, whether of 
the East or West, taken by and large, 
as individuals have the same depth of 
character as himself. He will learn that 
they place the same moral validity upon 
truth, loyalty, friendship, and the sanc- 
tity of the home that he does. The 
warrior will find that the immorality 
which exists in these places, the pro- 
miscuity, and the perversity are more 
often not of the character of the people 
but of the individual—just as they are 
among his own fellow citizens. Cussed- 
ness is not a racial or national charac- 
teristic, but an individual human fault, 
confined to no one people alone. 


His intimate contact with the reli- 
gions of the peoples of these other lands 
will perhaps continue to convince him 
that he prefers his own faith, principal- 
ly, as he will admit, because he cannot 
understand or inwardly accept many of 
their concepts. Nevertheless, he will be 
deeply impressed by their solemnity, 
their reverence, their sincerity. The 
latter will often mock his own feelings. 
This attitude of sacredness which he 
will witness will mitigate any tendency 
to ridicule the strange rites. He will 
overlook the divergencies of creed and 
dogma and instead respect the spirit of 
devotion which he will admit is equally 
as profound as his own. In this, he will 
recognize one kind of kinship to the 
foreigners” he confronts. 


In his associations with these peoples 
in the islands of the South Pacific, the 
countries of Europe and of those of 
North and South Africa, India, Iceland, 
South and Central America, and wher- 
ever the military machine takes him to- 
day, he will often continue to deplore 
their social ideals, the manner in which 
they prefer to govern themselves and 
their concepts of the state, and their re- 
lationship to it. He will not, however, 
be so ready as heretofore to denounce 
the individual in those countries for 
subscrihing to such ways of living. He 
will discover for himself something 
which had never been told to him or 
had been unduly depreciated by writers 
and speakers on the affairs of those 
countries. He will perceive the geo- 
graphical conditions which, in most in- 


stances, have developed or even com- 
pelled the political attitudes of some of 
these peoples. He will observe the re- 
strictions which their natural boundaries 
have put upon the living of such people. 
He will see that citizens of many of 
these lands, because of their terrain, 
their topographical conditions, could not 
ever hope for the standards of living he 
enjoys, and that many of the systems 
and ideals he has come to think of as 
superior and proper in his country 
could not endure in such nations until 
some drastic world changes be made. 
Such changes would not he just politi- 
cal, but economic as well. 


He would also discover that his own 
former attitude toward these peoples, 
his former insistence in imposing high 
tariffs upon them, on controlling certain 
balances of power against them, and of 
social ostracization, has been responsible 
for the plight in which they find them- 
selves. Some of these soldiers of today 
will not have personal inflated egos 
after associating for some time with 
their allies. They will not feel so su- 
perior—in spite of the eight-cyclinder 
cars, country club memberships, and 
large homes which they may have in 
their own lands, and which far exceed 
the possessions of their new associates. 
They will find these other men physi- 
cally, morally, and intellectually their 
equals, at least. 

They will often find these “foreign- 
ers” more content, happier, and deriving 
more enjoyment from life than them- 
selves, and without the burden of the 
complications which a great number of 
possessions entails. Some of the sol- 
diers now overseas are beginning to 
question the soundness of their own 
personal philosophy of life. At least, 
these overseas contacts — the contact 
with peoples from nearly every section 
of the world — will make the warrior 
realize that he has considerable in com- 
mon with these distant peoples. In fact, 
they will no longer even seem quite so 
distant to the soldier, for in himself he 
will experience the same sentiments and 
feelings which he now knows these 
people also to have. 

For the first time in the world’s his- 
tory, the man in the street will begin to 
sense a brotherhood among men — a 
brotherhood he can understand, one 
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that is tangible, that is of the same sub- 
stance of his thoughts and of his nature 
and of his experiences. When he re- 
turns to his home land he will no longer 
be misled by the intentionally, or unin- 
tentionally, erroneous remarks of states- 
men, with reference to his world neigh- 
bors. He will justly resent a people of 
a distant land being placed in what he 
will now know to be an improper light, 
just as he would protest the same un- 
true remarks about the Jones family 
who live next door. 

The average man has an inherent 
sense of justice and he does not want 
to rob his neighbor so that he can pros- 
per. He has a good sense of sportsman- 
ship as well. If his neighbor has the 
same opportunity as himself and loses 
—well that is different. Consequently, 


immediately after this conflict, he will 
seriously object to any pacts, agree- 
ments, or proposals which come to his 
attention, and which, from his experi- 
ence, he knows will rob the people of 
other nations of their right to prosper 
in a peaceful way. The future for the 
professional politician in world affairs 
will not be an easy one. It will not be 
quite so simple to gloss over injustices 
to another nation by referring to its 
people as inferior or barbaric, and to 
refer to his own fellow citizens or audi- 
ence as those who are “better and 
best.” The seeds of the spirit of inter- 
nationalism, about which the philoso- 
phers have orated for centuries are now 
being planted and will be firmly rooted 
at the conclusion of the present conflict. 
(To be continued) 


ARE YOU ENTERING THE SERVICE? 


Will you be able to continue your studies? Will they have the same value to you in 
military life as on the outside? 

Hundreds of Fratres have, and more each day are entering the armed forces of their 
country. The happy thought expressed by them all is that circumstances do nof require 
the discontinuance of their membership. ‘The Government desires the men to receive mail. 
It is one of the principal factors contributing to morale—it keeps them in touch with the 
world outside the military camp and the civilian life which they have left behind. 
Fratres in Iceland, Libya, Egypt, Australia and elsewhere rejoice in the regularity, under 
the circumstances, with which they receive their monographs. Lack of privacy necessi- 
tates a stay of some of the experiments and exercises—but al! find time to read and study 
the monographs. Let the Fratres themselves answer the question as to what membership 
means to them, and whether they can continue. We quote below excerpts from a few of 
many letters received monthly. 

“In spite of the indefinite nature of our locations from time fo time in this moving 
army of ours, | wish fo report that all monographs have arrived to me fo date— Left 
me tell you that although we soldiers may not be able physically to perform some of 
the exercises—we still have that undying interest and devotion—but even at that there 
is much fo be learned by reading and trying to fit these new truths to the occurrences 
of everyday living.” —P. C. 

“The teachings of the Rosicrucian Order have been one of the prime factors in the 
difficult task of adjusting myself fo military life — It so happens I have more time to 
study and read than I had in civilian life.” S.I.K. 

“As an officer in the Army, busier and for longer hours than ever before in my life, 
time is still found fo read my monographs. So I know what they can and do mean to 
others.” H.W.S. 

“My monographs are being forwarded to me, and I hope fo continue my studies 
without interruption.”—H. J. H. 

If you are to be inducted into the service, or If you are enlisting, just give us your of- 
ficial mail address as soon as you obtain such information, and your membership privi- 
leges will be extended to you at your new location. You will have the opportunity, as 
many hundreds of other Rosicrucians, to try the teachings and principles in emergency 
conditions and learn, as have others, how practical they are and the reason why they have 
endured through the centuries. Now is the time you need your membership. 
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The Rosicrucian In Military Service 
By Lr. Cot. Donatp McRatg, F. R. C. 


This article constitutes a lecture presented by Frater McRae at the 1942 Rosicrucian Con- 
vention. We believe, in view of the timeliness of this article, that members in addition to 
those attending the Convention will enjoy reading this Interesting discourse. 


—SUPREME SECRETARY. 


HROUGHOUT 
the history of the 
race, probably no 
other organization 
has so consistent- 
ly advocated the 
peaceful solution 
of all problems 
and love for all 
peoples regardless 
of race, creed or 
color as have the 
Rosicrucians. 

At the very out- 
set, we face the necessity of rationaliz- 
ing our historic position with the obvi-~ 
ous requirements of the moment. Two 
brief thoughts have cleared up the mat- 
ter to my personal satisfaction. In the 
“Rasicrucian Digest” I once read the 
advice that while there was a chance for 
peace, it was our Cosmic duty to work 
with all our might to maintain that 
peace, but that when our naticn declar- 
ed war we became subject to the na- 
tional karma and to our karmic ties with 
our friends and neighbors. From this 
moment it becomes our sacred duty to 
assist in the national effort to the full 
limit of our strength. The second clari- 
fication comes from the certain person- 
al knowledge, sooner or later acquired 
by every Rosicrucian, that there is no 
extinction of individual consciousness 
at transition. 

I feel that a Rosicrucian or any other 


man of good will can solve this problem 
by meditating on those two thoughts. 
If a soldier can fight with everything 
that is in him but can still show gentle- 
ness to the helpless, whether friend or 
foe; if he can keep his heart clear of 
hatred and despise cruelty in any form, 
then I feel that he can be both a Rosi- 
crucian and in military service. 

In order to discover the value of our 
teachings to the individual soldier and 
to the military service as a whole, I 
plan to outline sketchily various factors 
of training and combat. It will soon be- 
come apparent that the Army system of 
training is based on either the conscious 
or unconscious use of many of the laws 
we study so diligently. When we con- 
sider that the military profession has 
the longest unbroken history of any 
profession in the world, and also re- 
member who some of the leaders have 
been, it is not strange that the technique 
developed for the training and manage- 
ment of men has reached a high degree 
of perfection and close adherence to 
basic cosmic laws. 

The first introduction an enrollee will 
receive to this system will be when he 
reports to his induction center. Previous 
to this surprising experience most men 
are accustomed. within broad limits, to 
considering themselves as being quite 
free and independent entities. In a mat- 
ter of minutes one's freedom and inde- 
pendence become a thing of the past— 
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except during infrequent furloughs and 
certain hours of relaxation, every act. 
almost every thought, is under the su- 
pervision of superiors. The soldier's 
future welfare, success — and perhaps 
his very life — depend upon how he can 
adjust himself to this new concept. 
Never will I forget my first ten minutes 
after reporting to West Point. A small 
group of us sauntered from the R. R. 
station into the main Barracks. There 
a highly trained pair of yearling cor- 
porals met us and our sauntering days 
were over. From that moment we ceased 
to be anything but very awkward and 
bewildered units of that great material- 
ized concept called the United States 
Corps of Cadets. Some, usually with 
Army background, understood the dis- 
tant goal and felt that they were being 
initiated into something fine and beau- 
tiful, others, for a time found the ad- 
justment difficult and then they too dis- 
covered the hidden meanings. There is 
a saying at West Point that any man 
who can remain one year will receive 
this illumination, and from that day will 
love and reverence the Corps until his 
death. Of the thousands of men of the 
Corps I have known there is none who 
would fail to understand exactly what 
I am trying to say. 


It is not the buildings or glamorous 
surroundings that matter—Cadets sel- 
dom, if ever, mention the material fac- 
tors. It is the immaterial concepts be- 
hind what we call the Corps that are 
the most potent factors in the military 
history of our nation. The motto: “Duty 
—Honor—Country” is no mere idle 
phrase to our armed forces. For more 
than a century our military leadership 
has been imbued with the esoteric mean- 
ings of that motto— meanings that were 
learned during four long years with the 
Corps. It would be interesting to search 
the records to discover the high degree 
mystics who must have laid out this 
course of training that can, each year, 
take hundreds of youngsters from all 
walks of life and make them willingly 
and gladly abandon the usual material 
world of young manhood. What applies 
to the Academy has been translated, in 
slightly lesser degree, to the American 
Army of today. 


Let us try to discover some of the 
hidden factors that, when understood, 


can make it simple for a Rosicrucian to 
adjust himself to his new life. The most 
obvious fact is that one must cease to 
be a self-centered individual and must 
merge or become at-one with his unit. 
The personal. material phase of the ego 
must be subdued and subordinated for 
the good of others. Should a Rosicru- 
cian find this a strange thought? The 
fact that in most cases this change must 
take place suddenly under force or 
threat of force is somewhat regrettable, 
but after all few enrollees are trained 
Rosicrucians. In studying the elements 
governing the management of soldiers, 
I have aen had the intriguing thought 
that deep in the heart of each of us is 
an unconscious yearning for the realiza- 
tion of that brotherhood of man that 
our Order teaches is a true fact. Some 
day, before he ever reaches the battle- 
field, a soldier discovers that he belongs 
to—is actually a living part of—a great 
brotherhood of “one for all—all for 
one’ even to death for a comrade. 
When that fact is established beyond 
argument it takes the typical form of an 
initiation—there is the broadening of 
vision, the sloughing off of many forms 
of narrow selfishness, the development 
of trust in one's comrades. There fol- 
lows a peace or warm glow that comes 
from an inner soul urge that has been 
satisfied. Except for the mystic orders 
I know of no place other than the Serv- 
ices where one can find this Brotherhood. 


Another important factor in the mak- 
ing of a soldier is a long period of drill 
and field training. This course will start 
as soon as the recruit reports to a center 
devoted to basic training and will con- 
tinue as long as he is a member of the 
armed forces. Again the proper attitude 
of mind is needed to prevent the con- 
stant repetition of the same work from 
becoming utterly boring. Again an ap- 
preciation of the underlying Cosmic 
Jaw should be of great assistance to the 
Rosicrucian. One of the fundamental 
laws of applied psychology is that the 
subconscious reactions are amenable to 
suggestion, with the corollary that oft 
repeated acts tend to cause one to act 
automatically when the familiar stimu- 
lant is applied. This principle of the 
establishment of a habit is exhaustively 
covered in our monographs. The reason 
for diligently building an automatic re- 
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action pattern will be discussed later 
when we come to a discussion of a sol- 
dier's battle reactions. At this point it 
is enough for the Rosicrucian to know 
that the tedious drills and exercises are 
based on sound principles and that the 
results will some day stand him and his 
comrades in good stead—will, without 
a doubt, mean the difference between 
life and death, victory or defeat. 


So far, we have briefly discussed the 
subject of obedience to authority—or in 
other words, submerging one's freedom 
of action—and the subject of drill or the 
construction of habit patterns. Next 
comes the question of military courtesy. 
This is a large subject to which several 
lecture hours are always devoted in any 
training schedule. The military profes- 
sion is fundamentally an autocracy. 
Many other forms of control or internal 
government have been tried but all have 
failed in the crucial test of battle, usual- 
ly with sad results for the loser. In any 
autocracy the first requirement for suc- 
cess is respect for and instant obedience 
to higher authority. This authority or 
contro] must be constantly brought to 
the attention of soldiers. By centuries 
of practical experience it has been found 
that the slightest laxness in this regard 
almost immediately destroys the inner 
spirit of a unit and leads to slackness. 
One of the worst fates that can befall 
an experienced soldier is to be trans- 
ferred to a slack unit. The different 
forms that military courtesy take are al! 
designed to constantly remind every 
officer and man of this absolute control 
over his actions. 


The necessity for saluting is the com- 
monest complaint registered by men 
who are not yet soldiers and not yet 
ready for initiation into the soldier 
brotherhood. The first principle behind 
the salute is that it is a mark of respect 
for the President's commission, for the 
insignia of rank. The senior saluted is 
obliged to return the salute with exact- 
ly the same degree of snap and pre- 
cision as is required of the junior. If 
any personality enters into this ex- 
change it is when each realizes that the 
other is a man who has or is willing to 
stake his life for a cause both love. 
This question of salutes never arises in 
a battle-tried unit. During the last war 
I saw privates of famous fighting divi- 


sions, who while on leave in London, 
hurried across the street to snap out a 
salute to one of “their” officers. The 
mere recognition of their familiar divi- 
sional shoulder patch brought up this 
almost irresistible urge to show cour- 
tesy, honor and friendliness to one who 
had been through the fire with them. 
Many a young untrained officer, and a 
few older ones, are not truly worthy of 
a personal salute but the traditions as- 
sociated with their uniform are worthy 
of the salute of any man on earth. 
Some day in his soldier career each man 
finally understands that his salute sim- 
ply means “I again pledge myself to 
obey the lawful orders of my superiors 
and to perform my duty for a worth 

cause to the full extent of my ability.” 
To be a real officer, a man must feel an 
exactly similar urge to obey his super- 
iors together with a deep and sacred 
obligation to care for, protect and lead 
the fine men entrusted to his charge. 

Too much time or not enough has 
been devoted to this subject so we will 
drop it with one suggestion to the 
Frater just entering the service. Relax. 
When you salute, do it correctly and 
gladly. When you get the chance, take 
a look at the manner in which the 
Marines, the Corps of Cadets, or the 
units who have seen action execute this 
fine formality that symbolizes a clear 
understanding of matters hidden from 
the uninitiated. 

Other phases of courtesy involve such 
subjects as a definite method for obtain- 
ing permission to speak to a superior. 
It is a strange experience for an Amer- 
ican not to be able to walk up and 
speak to whomever he wishes to ad- 
dress. The rule that officers shall eat 
and sleep separately, while at first re- 
pellent to a draftee, comes under the 
same category and is based on the 
sound principle that there be no favor- 
itism or partiality in the service. If an 
officer has too close a relationship with 
certain of his men, the results are 
disastrous. 


Another basic Rosicrucian principle 
heavily stressed in the Army is that of 
carefully building up the health and 
vigor of the body. Close attention is 
given to diet, regular hours, exercise 
and relaxation. Few civilians ever re- 
ceive the medical and dental supervi- 
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sion they have while in the service. 
The result is quickly apparent: alert, 
erect, healthy, sun-tanned men with 
nerves and emotions under more con- 
trol than would have been thought pos- 
sible a few months previous. 


So far we have seen that the Army 
puts into practice the following Rosi- 
crucian principles: 

(a) Subordination of the outer self 
for attainment of an ideal. 

(b) Repetition of actions to form 
habit patterns. 

(c) Respect for constituted author- 
ity both inside and outside of the Order. 

(d) Budgeting of time to attain max- 
imum results. 

(e) Building a sound and healthy 
body. 

(E) Attainment of control over emo- 
tions and nerves. 

Another similarity between the two 
techniques is the training in one- 
pointedness. Though the goals are ut- 
terly different, the techniques for at- 
taining results are astonishingly alike. 
If there ever was a whole-hearted, one- 
pointed, twenty-four hour a day piece 
of work, it is that of soldiering. If we 
would apply ourselves toward attaining 
Cosmic Consciousness with a mere 
fraction of the concentration that goes 
into the making of a combat soldier, 
there is hardly a person who would fail 
to attain the greatest reward that a man 
or woman can earn. The time is com- 
ing when the world’s greatest need will 
be for trained mystics, trained thinkers 
and knowers of the Cosmic Plan and 
Jaws. Tens of millions of fighting men 
can be readily trained, but how few are 
those ready to be trained to save our 
civilization when the fighting men are 
through with their work! It seems to 
me that a properly trained mystic will 
find a magnificent mission within the 
next few years. By diligent application 
each of us can attain to a wisdom that 
will manifest as calm, cool judgment 
radiating in ever widening circles from 
each focal point of mastership. 

If called upon, each of us would will- 
ingly uproot his life, give his entire at- 
tention and energy to the task of de- 
fending his nation. Is it strange that 
our Order should expect us to multiply 
our efforts to become trained quickly to 
assist in saving our entire civilization 


from the aftermath of this war? One- 
pointed, determined, courageous effort 
on our part can work wonders either in 
or out of the Service. 


A few moments ago, mention was 
made of the boredom that frequently 
assails recruits and to a lesser degree 
old soldiers. If there is one distinguish- 
ing mark that should be carried by every 
Rosicrucian it is that of having devel- 
oped his inner resources to the extent 
that it is absolutely impossible for him 
to find himself with nothing profitable 
or interesting with which to occupy his 
time. After a very few years of our 
studies I am certain all of us have been 
impressed with the practically unlimited 
fields of mental and spiritual activity 
that the Order has opened up for us. 
If we will carefully consider our activ- 
ities now and the type of the things we 
most desire to do, and then compare the 
result against our activities before we 
joined the Order, many of us will be 
surprised at the gradual but fundamen- 
tal change that has taken place. Under 
the guidance of the masters we have 
been gently led away from focusing our 
entire attention on the physical sensa- 
tions of the material world and have 
had implanted in our consciousness a 
growing appreciation of the joys to be 
found in the mental and spiritual realms 
of our being. Instead of having to 
search desperately for people and events 
to keep us from boredom we are discov- 
ering that we can produce for ourselves 
some of the keenest and most continu- 
ing pleasures of life. 


This ability to alternate one's spare 
time between the purely physical and 
mental activities prevents either type 
from becoming monotonous and is one 
of the greatest gifts the Order makes to 
its members. If a member will give a 
little thought to budgeting kis spare 
hours between games, movies, dances 
and study, meditation, exercises from 
our monographs, reading of geod books 
that he can now appreciate, searching 
for opportunities to be of assistance to 
fellow soldiers and to help in the in- 
numerable worthy activities going on in 
al] cantonments, he will find life more 
than interesting. There are few places 
where one can better put into practice 
in daily life the principles of our order 
than in an Army camp. By using a 
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little discretion it is no trick at all to 
find oneself surrounded by a small 
group eager to hear that there is an an- 
swer to the pressing questions that are 
now forcing their attention. A man 
who in civilian life would not spare a 
moment for discussion of metaphysical 
subjects will, while in the Service, spend 
hours in earnest discussion and in search 
for the great truths. This is no mere 
theory, it has been tested and found 
true. The long evening hours in bar- 
racks, the dragging days on ship board, 
the time spent in lonely slit trenches and 
fox holes bring us close to our service 
brothers and give a member of this 
Order a golden opportunity to show 
another man that there is a great light 
of wisdom to be found by all who will 
truly search. To those of our Order 
who have dedicated their lives to pass- 
ing on the hard-earned knowledge they 
are so freely given. the spiritual pleas- 
ure of assisting man after man to awak- 
en his inner self will go far to compen- 
sate for all the hardships and danger. 


When the day finally arrives that a 
soldier for the first time hears the com- 
mands, “Fix bayonets." ‘With ball am- 
munition load.” “Squad columns, For- 
ward, March.” he will probably exper- 
ience the most intense emotional reac- 
tion that can be experienced by a hu- 
man being. This reaction may take one 
of several forms: exhaltation, sickening 
deadly fear. a stunned feeling as from 
shock, or even blank astonishment that 
“this is it.” After the first shock of real- 
izing there is no alternative to facing 
what is to happen in the next few mo- 
ments, the soldier new to battle often 
undergoes the strange experience of be- 
coming completely subconscious. He is 
quite likely to feel that he is watching a 
fascinating scene, with his body else- 
where. The expression of astonishment 
so often seen on the face of a wounded 
man who finds he is actually present 
after al] would be ludicrous in other cir- 
cumstances. Many times I have seen 
men, who later were decorated for great 
heroism. who in their first fight were 
unable to tell their names or in some 
cases to speak at all. Their bodies seem 
to have become mere automatons that 
functioned perfectly under the law of 
fixed habit. If the training has been 
thorough enough it often happens that 


units raw to battle will behave superbly 
with the officers and men retaining little 
or no accurate remembrance of whole 
phases of the action. When I think of 
the effort expended in our sanctums to 
attain a similar forgetfulness of the 
body, it seems a shame that it is not 
practical to turn on a barrage when 
needed! There comes a time in the first, 
second, or third battle where a soldier 
ceases to be subjective and becomes 
capable of cool objective reasoning 
under almost any stress. From this 
time on he is a veteran and worth his 
weight in gold. 

Those of us who are more or less 
familiar with the subconscious state 
should find little difficulty in making 
this adjustment at once. We will recog- 
nize the phenomenon and be in control 
of the situation. If our entire army 
were composed of trained Rosicrucians 
it might be far more efficient in its first 
battles, and as a result would gain its 
objectives with fewer casualties. I can 
think of few places where our person- 
ally demonstrated knowledge of the 
true facts about transition can stand a 
man in such good stead as in the midst 
of battle. 

The old soldier can become hardened 
to nearly anything and ceases to suffer 
or react to the sights he sees. The 
Rosicrucian should be able to exist by 
virtue of his inner knowledge and not 
find it necessary to create a hard shell 
of indifference. It is too often difficult 
or impossible to dissolve this shell when 
it is no longer needed. 


Strange to relate it is seldom that a 
case of real cowardice is encountered 
after a battle once starts. Either the 
soldier is in the subconscious condition 
where the controlling inner self knows 
there is nothing in transition of which 
to be afraid or the man is objective, ter- 
ribly afraid, but carried forward by his 
will power and that wonderful emotion 
called Esprit de Corps. 


I recall a case in the last war where 
the First Canadian Division was at- 
tacking a great ridge that had practical- 
ly wrecked the finest units in the British 
Army. This magnificent division went 
up the cruel slope protected by every 
barrage device then known. Half way 
up the casualties became so terrific that 
the lines faltered. then fell back into the 
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valley. There "something" happened. 
With their barrage gone, with prac- 
tically no officers and a few noncom- 
missioned officers, the word passed a- 
long “The First has never failed—it 
won't fail now.” Without orders, those 
men reformed and again went up that 
slope to a victory that turned the tide 
of a great battle. 


It should be worth our while to try to 
discover what it is that makes men act 
like this. What causes some otherwise 
obscure man to decide, in the flash of a 
second, ta smother a bomb with his 
body that his comrades may escape? 
What makes a Navy Lieutenant and 
fourteen men dive out of a whale boat 
and twelve of them drown, that severe- 
ly wounded comrades may be saved? 
These things happen so often in war 
that we have more than a hint that 
given a strong clear ideal, man, though 
at present fearing death, does not hesi- 
tate to give his life for that idea; that 
concept of what is valuable above all 
else. In ordinary times of peace that 
ideal is, of different necessity, too often 
nothing higher than striving for ma- 
terial wealth. By changing that ideal 
from money to Esprit de Corps we 
find that a man who might cheat or rob 
a friend in business has become willing 
to sacrifice his life for another in battle. 
If we and the thousands of others who 
now know the still higher ideals of the 
great mystic orders will but do our 
part, will but have the Esprit de Corps 
of the simple uninformed soldier we can 
implant those ideals in the minds and 
hearts of all mankind. 

In closing there is one more place 
where our teachings may well save a 
soldier and turn the entire course of his 
life. That critical place is where it be- 
comes necessary suddenly to drop all 
thoughts of war and adjust to peace 
and civilian life. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult for a civilian to appreciate even 
partially the difficulties and extent of 
this drastic change. 


After possibly several years of never 
having to give a thought to such matters 
as clothes, shelter, and food, a soldier 
is handed a discharge, draws the few 
dollars of pay due him and finds himself 
alone and on his own. | imagine an old 
monk told to leave his cell and go out 
to fend for himself might have a similar 


sensation. In some cases the old job 
may be waiting. In many more cases I 
fear there will be no job until after a 
long long search. I have known many 
a brave man who felt fear as he left the 
Service. A member thoroughly ground- 
ed in our teachings should have no more 
fear of life than he has of transition. A 
calm faith in the Casmic Laws he has 
mastered will prevent him from losing 
his head and nerve when he will most 
need to have absolute contro] of both. 


Another phase of this adjustment is, 
in many cases, of equal importance to 
the excombat soldier. He will find that 
he is unable to forget what he has seen 
and done. For a long time. perhaps for 
the rest of his life, the daily events of 
peace seem quite unimportant, often 
frivolous. After the desperate necessi- 
ties of battle, after participating in his- 
tory making adventure, it is difficult to 
worry about the foreman who may 
never have seen action. The boredom 
of what seems trivial routine can, and 
often does, swell to such proportions 
that the exfighting man takes refuge in 
a semi-dream state and becomes a kind 
of wandering ghost in our society. 
Many snap out of this condition but far 
too many never do, and perhaps do not 
care. To have lived for a long period 
on intense emotions, and suddenly to 
have nothing to stir up these emotions; 
to have been free of all the restraints of 
normal life; free to function to the full 
limit of one's capacity— free even to the 
extent of killing fellow men—and then 
suddenly to return to home and mother 
and the store counter is much like tak- 
ing drugs away from an addict. Never 
will our Order mean so much to a mem- 
ber as at this time. He will still have 
soul stirring adventure, the glorious 
freedom of the Cosmic to more than fill 
his hunger for a place in the important 
things of life. And we can do a grand 
job by understanding and helping these 
men who will return to us. 


I will close with the thought that 
after many years of experience and 
close observation of men from all walks 
of life, two things stand out clearly to 
me. One is that Rosicrucian training 
can be of inestimable value to a soldier 
and, second, that a not too long period 
of soldier training can be of inestimable 
value to a Rosicrucian. 
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Strength In Silence 


By THE SUPREME SECRETARY 


HERE is an old 
saying somewhere 
in the accumu- 
lated writings of 
the past, to the 
effect that there 
is strength in sil- 
ence, or as ex- 
pressed in the 
Rosicrucian 
teachings, “Be 
strong, be silent.” 

Today we are 
being cautioned in 
regard to the necessity of carefully 
guarding our speech; for in a few words 
we might be able to aid the enemies of 
our country. How often the importance 
of careless speech may be dangerous 
has been illustrated and dramatically 
portrayed in various stories, imaginary 
and from real life, that are closely re- 
lated to our present war effort. In si- 
lence, we are withholding that which 

the enemy would be seeking, and to a 

certain extent causing him to be puzzled. 

and at the same time illustrating the 
principle, long known by the mystics, 
that the conservation of any knowledge 
brings strength to its particular holder 
or to the knower of the information. 
The realistic purpose of finding a 
necessity for guarded speech today is, 
as already pointed out, directly related 


The to the guarding of information concern- 
Rosicrucian 29 the plans of this country to prevent 

= it from falling into hands where it would 
Digest be misused, but aside from this realistic 
September purpose there is a more idealistic use of 
1942 silence which has been learned by those 


who are masters in the art of propa- 
ganda—that there is nothing which ir- 
titates the average human being like 
the lack af knowledge. Idealistically, 
then, we find that as an individual is 
confused when denied the satisfaction 
of his or her curiosity, so are both our 
friends and our enemies influenced by 
our refusal to cooperate in supplying 
information that they wish. 

Another fact is that a control of the 
way in which we give out information 
contributes to the discipline of our own 
activities, of our own mind and actions. 
Of far more importance is the realiza- 
tion that, in the exercising of the in- 
junction to gain strength through the 
use of silence, we are actually illustra- 
ting in a practical way a law that is of 
definite mystical significance. It is well 
known that those in the past who have 
contributed to the welfare of man, such 
as in the sciences and the arts, as well 
as in religion and philosophy, as so 
often stated, have been in advance of 
their times, or, in other words, misun- 
derstood by the populace. Contrast 
with these, who number among the truly 
great of the past, those who lived only 
to cause a momentary change in their 
environment, possibly through the use 
of a revolutionary idea, or through the 
gain of temporal control that permitted 
them to exercise their own decisions. 
This latter group were always free in 
their expression. We can picture them 
as leading large groups or actually 
speaking to mobs. Here we find those 
equipped with knowledge which would 
have been strength to have served a 
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useful purpose, expending this strength 
as would an athlete who practiced too 
vigorously before the actual race to be 
run. In other words, if we would use a 
popular phrase, we might say that 
these individuals ‘gave out’ everything 
they had before the opportune time ar- 
rived for it to be used. 

In a novel of some popularity a few 
years ago, this principle was illustrated 
—that those who are able to use the 
knowledge which they obtain most ef- 
fectively are those who keep a certain 
amount of their information and ideas 
to themselves. As illustrated in the life 
of Christ, after he had performed seem- 
ing miracles to the multitudes, we find 
that He constantly repeated his injunc- 
tion to tel] no man. He knew that if an 
individual who was healed by faith and 
by the metaphysical principles used by 
Himself were to advertise this exten- 
sively, the agnostic arguments and com- 
ments that would be put forth would 
definitely affect the thinking of the in- 
dividual healed, and possibly bring 
about the recurrence of the condition: 
and while Christ had no time to instruct 
each individual recipient in the meta- 
physical principles involved, he did at 
least enjoin them to remain silent as to 
the benefits received. 

It is a well-known fact that in various 
periods of Rosicrucian history, those 
who have contributed to our present- 
day knowledge have had to work in 
secrecy. Today the outward and free 
use of the principles of the Organiza- 
tion, as expressed in a country such as 
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this, is an illustration of the conserved 
strength of those who have gone before. 
So it can be in our own lives. Strength 
is difficult to conserve, because it is so 
much easier for us to speak when we 
should be silent. It is so simple to state 
our opinion when we would gain more 
by weighing our opinions with thase of 
someone else. It is a natural desire of 
man to wish to show to the rest of the 
world that which he has suddenly dis- 
covered, and in doing so he frequently 
closes the door to further discoveries 
and perfection. 

The conservation of energy today is 
important both from a physical and a 
metaphysical standpoint. It need not be 
further explained here why we must 
conserve our physical resources, and 
how many agencies and departments 
are primarily existent for that purpose. 
It might be well that the Rosicrucians 
put some emphasis upon the conserva- 
tion of those forms of energy which are 
usually wasted, that is, the energies 
which have been discussed here. The 
next time you have what seems to you 
an original idea, try to keep silent until 
you are positive of its perfection in 
actual manifestation. Refrain from pass- 
ing on the most simple form of gossip 
that in itself would apparently cause no 
one any harm or inconvenience. Ob- 
serve a rigid practice of these sugges- 
tions for a few weeks, and you will be 
amazed at the additional strength, forti- 
tude, and general well being that comes 
from a conscientious belief in an effec- 
tive practice of strength through silence. 
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ANNUAL NEW YORK CHAPTER RALLY 


The New York Chapter of AMORC will hold its Annual Rally on Saturday and 
Sunday, September 26 and 27, 1942. All active AMORC members who can attend this 
Rally are extended a cordial invitation to do so. Registration will begin at 9:00 A. M. at 
the New York Chapter, AMORC, 250 West 57th Street, New York City. A compre- 


hensive program—including lectures, group meetings, forums, experiments, art exhibit, 
mystical music and a mystical temple convocation—has been prepared. Avail yourself 
of the opportunity of enjoying a Rosicrucian Rally in common with your fellow members 
of AMORC. Registration fee, including all events of the Rally and dinner on Sunday 
night, $1.50. Informal dress. Convenient hotel facilities easily obtained. You do not 
need to be a member of the New York Chapter to attend. 
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Experiencing Initiation 
By Rarpu M. Lewis, F. R. C. 
PART I 


E MUST admit 
that the early in- 
itiations of the an- 
cients were most- 
ly very crude, in 
fact to the extent 
that they were al- 
most barbaric in 
their performance. 
However, many 
of the current in- 
itiations, that is 
those that prevail 
today and are 

performed by fraternities and societies 

of our time, are purposeless in meaning- 

Nevertheless initiation is the out- 
growth of two intangible human quali- 
ties. The first of these qualities is self- 
analysis. It is because of an intense 
urge to look upon himself, to analyze 
himself and his environment, that man 
learns ta do things, otherwise he would 
contribute very little to the advancement 
of humanity and the progress of society. 

Man’s natural attributes are mostly 

within him: therefore he is not fully 

aware af them. He accomplishes cer- 
tain things in life with these powers. 
but from whence he derived them he is 
not always quite sure. To a great ex- 
tent he is like one lost in a great forest 
and who, in his despair, is seated upon 


Rosicrucian 2 chest the contents of which he never 
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troubles himself to investigate. And 
with the passing of time his need of 
sustenance, food, drink and protection 
from the elements becomes greater. If 


he would but open the chest upon which 
he is seated, he would most likely find 
these necessities. To use another anal- 
ogy, the average man is like the individ- 
ua] who leans back against a rock on a 
hillside and bemoans his fate and his 
fortune and his lack of opportunity to 
better himself. And yet that very rock 
may possess a mineral content that 
would offer him great wealth. but due 
to his ignorance and his lack of inquisi- 
tiveness, he knows it not. 

Self-analysis however does more than 
disclose our attributes. It also reveals 
our limitations, the things not yet pos- 
sible of accomplishment by us. It shows 
how far we are behind those ideals 
which we recognize as a state of per- 
fection. It points out definitely where 
we need to improve ourselves. The 
process of self-analysis comes about 
through the experiences we have had 
personally and experiences related to 
us by others. We discover by their 
means our strength, our weaknesses, 
and we apply reason to them. We may 
say, therefore, that reason is the funda- 
mental factor underlying sejf-analysis. 

But there is stil! a second quality 
from which inifiation springs, and that 
is aspiration. Aspiration consists of 
those sensations and desires and wants 
of the self as distinguished from the 
passions of the body. Aspiration finds 
its gratification in the realizing of a 
need or some ideal which we have set 
for ourselves. Though reason in self- 
analysis may disclose our Jack of some- 
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thing, it is aspiration that causes us to 
seek the answer to the need and to lift 
ourselves up and beyond our present 
status. 


Any rite, any ceremony, therefore, no 
matter what its form or how it is con- 
ducted, is in fact a true initiation if it 
does the following: a— Causes us to re- 
sort to introspection, that is to turn our 
consciousness within to look upon our- 
selves. b—Engenders within us aspira- 
tion and idealism. c—If it exacts from 
us a sacred obligation or promise which 
we make to ourselves or to others that 
we will seek to fulfill our aspirations. 

Initiation, etymologically speaking, is 
a derivative of the old Latin word 
“initium.” This Latin word means, be- 
ginning, a training, or the beginning of 
a preparation, the beginning of instruc- 
tion. This instruction of which initia- 
tion is said to consist depends upon 
three very important elements. First— 
The efficacy or the power of the teach- 
ing that is being given as instruction. 
Teachings can have only the influence 
of the authority behind them. In other 
words, the value of a teaching to be 
imparted depends upon the authority, 
the source from which it comes. Second 
—The character of the one to receive 
the instructions, no matter what their 
efficacy, must be worthy, otherwise the 
teachings will obviously be wasted upon 
him. Third—There must be certain 
conditions in existence for the impart- 
ing of these instructions if they are to 
be beneficial. In other words time and 
the proper place are important. Pro- 
found teachings cannot be discerned at 
any time; the proper meditation, the 
proper circumstances, must exist for 
their assimilation or the seed will fall 
upon barren ground. 

There is still another important fac- 
tor which the ancients included in in- 
itiation. To them, it was necessary to 
keep the teachings that were to be given 
during initiation from the profane, that 
is, from the masses at large. In other 
words, secrecy was essential. Sometimes 
this was done because the average man, 
one without imagination, without aspi- 
ration, could not comprehend what was 
offered, would not be ready for it, to 
use a common term, and thus he might 
defile what should be a sacred trust. At 
other times it was said that the teach- 


ings of initiation were intended to be 
reserved for a chosen few who had been 
selected as a repository for such knowl- 
edge. Therefore, on the whole one had 
to he introduced to the mysteries, as the 
content of initiation was called; “The 
Mysteries" being the laws and precepts 
which were imparted. In fact in ancient 
Rome the mysteries were called inifia. 


Primitive initiation, or the mysteries 
conducted by primitive society, devel- 
oped into two definite categories. Rem- 
nants of these remain today in most of 
the initiations of many orders and fra- 
ternities but they are not recognized by 
the modern candidate. The first of these 
categories was that kind of a ceremony 
by which a power was conferred upon 
an individual for an express purpose by 
some other individual or by a group of 
them. Thus, for example, the shaman 
or the angakoke, as the medicine men 
of the Eskimo tribes were known, would 
impart in certain ceremonies to the in- 
itiates magic formulas whereby they 
would come into possession of a power 
to cause rain, to grow crops, or to ad- 
vance the fertility of the soil. Accord- 
ing to the shaman the power to do these 
things was transmitted in a material 
substance — by means of amulets in 
other words. The shaman would give 
to the candidate during the course of 
the ceremony a brilliantly polished 
stone, perhaps this had been polished 
naturally, or a bright colored plume; 
these were said to have the necessary 
magical properties. 

The second category of primitive in- 
itiation consisted of ceremonies which 
were an integral part of the social life 
of the tribes. This latter type were by 
far the most important of the two cate- 
gories. To explain simply, in primitive 
or tribal society, people of the same age, 
and of the same sex, usually have the 
same interests, the same occupations, 
and the same tastes. Consquently there 
is a tendency to group these particular 
societies, these particular classes ac- 
cording to their function, ability or dis- 
ability. In other words the old were in 
one group, the young in another, those 
with no children another group, those 
who were single, those who were ill or 
deformed still other groups, etc. It was 
thought by primitive man that the pas- 
sage from one group or groups to an- 
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other produced or had certain effects 
upon the individual. 

Now, of course, the natural effects 
were obvious. Thus there were the 
physiological changes that took place 
when a boy became a man; there were 
also certain physiological changes when 
a woman entered the state of mother- 
hood. But in addition to these it was 
believed that there were certain super- 
natural effects that occurred. For ex- 
ample, when a boy became a man it was 
held that the power by which he became 
a man or the power that brought about 
that change was also transmitted to 
him at that time. So ceremonies were 
held by which the individual was in- 
itiated into his new status in society, 
and the new function and new powers 
which he was supposed to have ac- 
quired were explained to him. 


It was not until considerably later 
that a distinction was made between 
specialized groups; this distinction con- 
sisted on the one hand, of that peform- 
ance by workers in highly developed 
trades, arts and crafts, and on the other 
hand, that work which was common 
labor. The artisans or craftsmen de- 
sired to protect the secrets of their 
trade. They formed guilds, as they be- 
came known, for this purpose. Those 
who were to share in them had to be 
initiated. For example, in the thirteenth 
century in northern Italy a number of 
towns or cities were like sovereign 
states, independent of each other in 
every respect. Each city, with a certain 
area around it, was a world within it- 
self, and they were often hostile to each 
other. If they were coastal cities, they 
had their own navies; all had their own 
armies. Common examples of such city- 
states were Venice and Florence. 

During this period Venice became 
renowned for its manufacture of glass. 
It excelled all parts of the world in its 
exquisite workmanship. The secrets of 
glass blowing were passed down from 
father to son at first, but with the de- 
mands upon them for more and more of 
their products it became necessary that 
they enlarge their output and that they 
induct others into the secrets of their 
trade. And so the apprentice became 
the neophyte. and he was initiated into 
glass blowing, and he had to take vows 
not to reveal these secrets to the profane. 


Today in our modern society we have 
certain rites which amount to public in- 
itiations and which incorporate the prin- 
ciple of the transmission of power. In 
other words, the average citizen today 
in seeking to enjoy certain legal privi- 
leges has to participate in ceremonies 
that amount to social initiation. Thus 
in marriage, the conferring of this right 
upon an individual is done in the form 
of a ceremony that is equivalent to in- 
itiation. It is the same with the con- 
ferring of the privilege of adoption upon 
an individual. Likewise in naturaliza- 
tion, the individual wishing to become 
a citizen must undergo a ceremony, and 
the powers of citizenship are transmit- 
ted to him. 


Initiation, like other things, also went 
through a process of evolution, and with 
its development man continued to seek 
in it certain advantages. But the ad- 
vantages became different; they were 
no longer just material or physica] ad- 
vantages; they were moral advantages. 
Through citizenship man hoped to be- 
come better acquainted with the gods, 
how they might be appeased, how their 
influence could be acquired, what they 
expected of him and what constituted 
right or godly conduct. This knowledge 
was divulged to man in the form of 
dramas, that is initiations that were 
likened to passion plays in which the 
candidate played the principal part, or 
had a role. The candidate for example 
might assume such suffering as he imag- 
ined his gods had endured that he might 
have salvation or existence. Then again 
the candidate might assume an attitude 
of mind which he presumed belonged 
to the exalted state of the gods. Or he 
might enact a part in which he would. 
by mimicry suggest those virtues which 
he imagined the gods possessed and 
which he desired to have them incor- 
porate in his life. 


To receive such initiation a candidate 
had to prove himself worthy to know 
these mysteries. Often he had to under- 
go a moral preparation. In ancient 

reece, for example, all perjurers and 
those who were traitors and those who 
were criminals were excluded from the 
mystery initiations. Ancient Egypt had 
an even more expedient method. Only 
those who were summoned could actu- 
ally participate in the ceremonies. There 
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was one called the Osirian tribunal}; it 
purported to reveal how the god Osiris 
in the court of his higher world weigh- 
ed the soul of man to determine whether 
or not he was worthy to enter the life 
beyond. Those who were to partake in 
such a ceremony were summoned to 
do so. 


The structure of most initiations, and 
particularly the mystery initiations of 
the past and many of the esoteric in- 
itiations of the present, follows four 
definite forms. That is they all have 
four principal elements even though the 
actual activity and function may vary. 


The first of these forms is that which 
is known as the rife of separation. To 
the candidate or neophyte is made 
known the fact that he is undergoing a 
transition of soul. That is, by certain 
rites and symbols in the ceremony, he 
is made to realize that he is changing 
his old order of living, getting away 
from his old thoughts, preparing for 
something new and different. During 
this rite of separation, suggesting a 
change from the old way of living to 
the new, he may be told that he will 
have to separate himself from his fam- 
ily and former associates for a time. 
He may have to take an oath of celibacy 
—that is, to remain a celibate until a 
certain age. He may have to pramise 
that he will isolate himself from the 
outer world for a brief period. In other 
words, he may have to become an an- 
chorite, live alone in the wilderness in 
meditation until a certain development 
takes place, or he may have to mask his 
personality in a certain way, and resort 
to simple living. During this rite he 
may have to undergo symbolical burial; 
that is, he may have to lie in a chest or 
coffin to show that he has obliterated 
the past and left all old ways of living 
and thinking behind him. 


The second form of this structure of 
initiation is the rife of admission. The 
candidate is made aware by the initia- 
tion he is undergoing that he is enter- 
ing upon a higher plan of thought and 
consciousness. This rite may suggest to 
him that he is having a new birth in 
thought and living, and this may be 
symbolized by having him lie upon the 
ground, then rise to his knees, and 
finally stand erect as if he is growing. 
He may also be obliged to come from a 


dark chamber into a brilliantly illum- 
inated one, depicting the coming from 
the old world of superstition and fear 
which he is presumed to have left be- 
hind into one of peace and new wisdom. 

Such symbolical admission into a new 
world sometimes took the form of what 
is known as the rite of circumambula- 
tion. This consisted of drawing a circle 
upon the floor of the temple, or upon 
the ground where the initiation was 
held, and into which the candidate was 
placed. Next to this circle would be in- 
scribed a much larger one around which 
would be placed lighted candles or 
tapers. Then the mask or blind was re- 
moved from the eyes of the candidate, 
and he would cross or step from the 
smaller circle to the larger one. This 
represented a transition from a limited 
world to an unlimited or lighted one. 

Plato, when referring to the mystery 
initiations of his time, said, “To die is 
to be initiated." He meant by this that 
death consisted merely of that change 
or process of initiation whereby we de- 
part from our present living into a new 
realm of existence. 

The third form of the structure of in- 
itiation is what is known as the exhibi- 
tion of sacred effects. During this part 
of the initiation ceremony there are re- 
vealed to the candidate signs which 
represent truths and precepts, names of 
the degrees through which he has pass- 
ed or will pass, and the symbolism of the 
order. 

The fourth and final structure is the 
re-entry rites; in other words that part 
of the ceremony by which the candidate 
is made aware of the fact that he is 
returning again to the physical, to the 
profane world from whence he came. 
Though he returns again to the outside, 
circumstances will never be quite the 
same, he is instructed, because of the 
experience he has had. And usually he 
is obligated to change conditions in his 
daily life to some extent to parallel the 
idealism that has been imparted to him 
during his initiation. Further, during 
such re-entry rites there is conferred 
upon him a badge of distinction, some 
physical effect by which it can be known 
that he has had a certain attainment. 
Though he lives again among the pro- 
fane, by such a sign he is known to 
have acquired certain advantages. 
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For example every Arab, every true 
Mohammedan, if he possibly can dur- 
ing the course of his life, seeks to some 
time journey to Mecca to enter the 
sacred precincts of the Kaaba and to 
witness there the holy rites. It is an 
arduous journey; there are no high- 
ways to Mecca, no railroads. The Arab 
must travel in a caravan, or if he is 
wealthy enough, he organizes his pri- 
vate caravan. If he is successful, when 
he returns he is permitted to wear 
wound about his tarbush, or fez as it is 
commonly known, a white ribbon which 
signifies that he has made the journey 
to Mecca, that he has been duly initia- 


ted at the sacred See. After each such 
journey he may place another ribbon 
upon his fez. I have seen many Arabs 
in the Islamic countries with two or 
more such ribbons. 

We know from Arcane esoteric rec- 
ords that the ancient Essenes after their 
initiations wore white robes when they 
returned again to society, as a symbol 
of the purity which they had come to 
know and experience as a result of their 
initiation, and as a reminder of their 
obligations and the transition that was 
supposed to have taken place in their 
consciousness. 

(To be continued) 


RNS 


Underlying Life 


By Frater R. Joun Francis Knutson 


~J IFE is the result of Love. 


| And Life would inevitably cause the manifestation of Love, else only 
| 


chaos could follow. 


For Love is Power, and reacts with Life; Love is the motivation and 
the result—that which underlies and permeates all living. 
That which underlies and interpenetrates all Being is God. Is not God 


Love? 


Love is the manifesting of God; that which transfixes and transfigures Being, 
purifies and elevates it into true Light. To align oneself with Love is to be aligned, 
in attunement with God—and after long cycles of selfless, purified aspiration, be 


God— Gad-in-Man. 


And this is the Christ Spirit—the Holy Ghost, as Theology names it. 


—From “Meditations on Love.” 


WHAT IS REINCARNATION ALL ABOUT? 


Does the soul survive transition? Do we possess memory of our former lives? Do we 
return to resume our affairs? Do we again enter a similar hody? 

These questions perplex the layman. The average book on reincarnation—purporting 
to answer them—presumes that the reader is well versed in mysticism and phenomena; 
consequently it leaves him only more confused. Reincarnation is one of the world’s old- 
est doctrines—millions believe it and still others fear it through ignorance. Do you want 
to awaken an intelligent interest in this subject on the part of a friend or acquaintance? 
Do you want to sef someone to thinking—to tell him the truth—then give him a copy of 
“A Thousand Years of Yesterdays’ by Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. Written as fiction. the 
story beautifully and symbolically unfolds, in a highly entertaining manner, the most 
profound principles of reincarnation which everyone can understand, and which seem so 
intimately related to each reader's life. 

This bock is economically priced at $1.00 postpaid. Send your order today to Rosi- 
crucian Supply Bureau, San Jose, California. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity. It is a focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
af minds are attuned with the Cathedra! of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are memhers. The book called “Liber 777” describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 
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ILLUMINATION 


N continuing our 
consideration of 
the nature of the 
services offered 
by the Cathedral 
of the Soul, we 
find the period of 
illumination pri- 
marily designed 
for inspiration, 
wisdom, and guid- 
ance. Physical il- 
lumination is well 


seemed to remain undetected, we would 
then arrive at a solution. In other 
words, we only needed to illuminate 
that part which, as far as our conscious- 
ness was concerned, was in the dark. 
True illumination that will bring the 
solution to a problem or question is 
actually throwing light upon a darkened 
place in our lives. Therefore, through 
the Cathedral of the Soul, we find a 
place where we will be guided toward 
the solution of those problems which we 
seek to solve, in proportion to our at- 


known to the ex- 
perience of even a child, because it pro- 
vides a way to see in the dark. In other 
words, it makes light possible where no 
light exists. How often, as individuals. 
we have been faced with problems in 
our own lives, when we have felt that 
if it were only possible to see a certain 
part or phase of the problem which 


tempt to cooperate with the forces that 
cause the Cathedral to be. In these 
times, when adjustment is a question 
facing us all, it is of more value than 
ever that we pause from our daily rou- 
tine for a few minutes to consider how 
best to direct our steps. The booklet de- 
scribed above, Liber 777, will assist all 
who truly desire to utilize these services. 
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My Personal Experiences 


SOME UNUSUAL PSYCHIC ADVENTURES OF A STARTLING 
AND INTERESTING NATURE 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F. R. C. 
(From the “Rosicrucian Digest,” July, 1931) 


URING the early 
part of the fall, a 
few years ago, I 
was invited to 
visit a city in one 
of the southern 
states, where the 
AMORC had an 
active branch, 
and give a public 
lecture, as well as 
meet with the 
members for two 
or three evenings. 

I accepted the invitation, and it was 
my first visit to this city. I arrived at 
the railroad station late on a Sunday 
afternoon and was met at the depot by 
a number of aur members who hurried 
me to the home of one of them, where 
I was to be a guest for two or three 
days. When I arrived at the home my 
trunk was taken from the rear of the 
car and placed in some room which I 
was to occupy and | was ushered into 
a large living room where I found many 
members assembled. A dinner had been 
planned at one of the large hotels and 
before I could think of asking for a 
few moments’ privacy I was hurried 
into another car by the committee of 
entertainment and taken to the hotel 
where, with one or two of the other 
members, I rested for a while in the 


lounge room. I then washed some of 
the dust from my hands and face, al- 
lowed the porter to brush my clothing, 
and otherwise made myself ready for 
the first official gathering. 

I recall that I was very well pleased 
with the large number of members who 
were present, and with the enthusiasm 
and interest in the work. The meal, too, 
was enjoyable and in an excellent set- 
ting in a private banquet room of the 
hotel. After the dinner, the entertain- 
ment committee took me for a short 
ride around the city in the soft light of 
sunset and I was truly inspired by the 
many pretty scenes in the suburbs of 
the city. I was taken back to the home 
of my host and hostess and there in the 
living room came face to face with a 
still larger number of our members who 
had gathered there, awaiting my return. 

I think it was about eight o'clock in 
the evening when we returned from our 
ride, and although I was very tired from 
a long day and night travelling on the 
train and much excitement since my ar- 
rival in the City, ] volunteered to spend 
another hour with these members, an- 
swering their questions and making 
comments regarding their experiences. 

At about nine o'clock I began to feel 
that I would like to retire to my room 
and bring my official activities to a close 
for the day. Each time that I diplo- 
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matically hinted at the desire to retire, 
and tried to do so without being unkind 
to my host and hostess, I noticed that 
the members assembled there revived 
their interest in some point of our work 
and opened another argument of some 
kind, generally relating to personal psy- 
chic experiences. I began to feel that 
the members were inconsiderate to some 
degree and were not appreciative of the 
time I had given them, nor of my de- 
sire to retire. 

When at last, however, I had to be 
bold enough to rise and say I thought 
I would now go to my room, some of 
them suggested that perhaps I would 
not object if they remained in the living 
room for a while and continued their 
discussions. This did not surprise me 
at all, and yet as I made ready to walk 
across the living room toward a hallway 
where I believed I would find the en- 
trance to my room, I noticed that some 
of them prepared to escort me; in fact, 
the host and hostess and a committee 
of four or five did escort me to the door 
of my room which was across the hall 
directly opposite the doorway into the 
living room. 

The host quietly opened the door to 
my room and switched on the electric 
light and asked me to tell him whether 
I thought the room was comfortably ar- 
ranged and satisfactory. I noticed that 
my trunk stood in one corner of the 
room and that the room itself was ap- 
parently large and well furnished and 
looked inviting in every way. I was 
really tired enough to have slept in al- 
most any kind of a room, for after one 
has been travelling for three months 
and sleeping in Pullman berths and in 
various hotels, one can easily adjust his 
tired body to almost any environment. 

I stated that the room was pleasant 
and thanked them for their interest and 
prepared to step into the room and say 
my evening farewells to all of them 
when I saw that practically every one 
of the members who had been in the 
living room had crowded into the hall- 
way to look into my room and some of 
them began asking further questions 
such as, Are you sure that the room 
looks comfortable to you?” I thought it 
rather unusual that so many persons 
should take an interest in this particular 
room and my comfort, but after assur- 


ing them that the room was perfectly 
satisfactory to me and saying good- 
night many times and in many ways, 
was just about to close the door when 
my host and hostess assured me that 
they would occupy a room close to 
mine, and that if there was anything | 
wanted in the night I need only open 
the door of my room and call them. 
They also assured me that a night light 
would burn in the hallway and that 
there was a telephone conveniently sit- 
uated in the living room, and they made 
other comments that were intended to 
impress me with the fact that in any 
peculiar emergency of any kind, I 
would be absolutely safe. 


I recall that as I closed the door some 
of the members said that they would be 
around again to this house early in the 
morning and have breakfast with me 
and they would be glad to know how I 
had enjoyed the night. This did not 
strike me as peculiar at the time, for in 
practically every one of my twenty or 
more tours of the United States, lectur- 
ing in behalf of the organization many 
years ago, | found that members would 
seek the opportunity to talk to me per- 
sonally and privately up to two and 
three o'clock in the morning at my 
hotel room, or at whatever place I had 
lunch or dinner, and that many of those 
who had not been able to see me in the 
evening would make it their business to 
be at the hotel at six or seven in the 
morning and call me on the phone and 
invite me to have breakfast with them, 
or invite themselves to have breakfast 
with me, and in this way I was often 
forced to eat at an early hour, when I 
would have preferred to sleep or read 
some of the books I have always car- 
ried with me. 

When one is on such tours as these, 
his time is not his own. and from early 
in the morning until late at night, or 
into the morning hours, it is just one 
round of personal interviews, visits to 
homes of sick persons, visits to interest- 
ing sights, calls upon prominent peaple 
in the city for the purpose of making 
their acquaintance, public lectures, pri- 
vate lectures in classes or lodge rooms, 
and a hundred and one other little mat- 
ters that just fill every hour and minute 
of the day and night. It is a tiresome 
and often irksome work and the golden 
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moments or hours of such a tour are 
those when someone who is in charge 
of local affairs whispers to one and 
says, ‘We are going to leave you alone 
for a few hours to do as you please.” 
Such occasions are few, however. and 
they generally occur between midnight 
and six in the morning. 

I stepped into my room on this par- 
ticular occasion and closed the door and 
turned the key in the lock. I wanted to 
be sure of no intrusion for I wanted to 
enjoy a good bath and an hour of medi- 
tation and contact with those whom I 
was treating and helping in a meta- 
physical way. The room in which I 
found myself was probably twenty feet 
square. The doorway through which I 
entered was at one corner of the room. 
Directly opposite this doorway was a 
window and in that same wall was an- 
other window at the other corner of the 
room. Between the two windows was a 
very large and old fashioned dresser. 
Between the doorway and the window 
opposite it was a couch with an Oriental! 
throw on it and a number of pillows. 
There was also a smal] writing desk and 
I noticed that it had upon it not only 
the necessary things for writing. all in 
good order. but a package of souvenir 
post cards illustrating the city and each 
of them bearing penny stamps. 

The bed was also an old-fashioned 
and exquisite one of wood and appear- 
ed to be very comfortable, indeed. 
There were a number of chairs and a 
stool and several small rugs upon the 
carpeted floor. The room was tinted a 
very attractive color. The draperies 
were in good taste and everything was 
exceedingly clean and neat, and there 
was a central chandelier with an addi- 
tional standing light at the desk, near 
which was an old-fashioned and com- 
fortable Morris chair. 


The room was rather warm, for it 
had been a warm day, and in raising 
the shades to open the windows wider, 
I noticed that the windows had per- 
manent screens attached on the outside 
and through these screens I could look 
upon the lawns around the house, for 
the house was of the usual one-story 
Spanish type and my room was in the 
rear of the house overlooking several 
lawns. I noticed that the moon was 
visible in its first quarter, the stars were 


clearly showing in the sky, and that 
there was a cool breeze, which indicated 
that I would have a comfortable night. 
Near the head of the bed was a small 
door that led into the bathroom adjoin- 
ing. I turned out the lights in the bed- 
room and undressed in the darkness in 
order to keep the rooms as cool as pos- 
sible. After bathing I sat in the Morris 
chair in my bathrobe and attended to 
the treatments that I was to give, and 
read a few passages from one of my 
books in order to have some special 
thoughts to meditate upon, and then J] 
unpacked a few things in my trunk and 
placed them in the drawers of the 
dresser. 


Then I prepared to retire for the 
night. I had to smile as I thought of 
the peculiar interest the members had 
taken in regard to the room and its com- 
forts, for the moment I get ready to go 
into my sleep for the night I no longer 
reside in a room but in the whole wide 
world. In fact, the starry heavens are 
my home as soon as I am ready to 
sleep. I never retire without my prayers 
of thankfulness for the day and its op- 
portunities and my whole-hearted of- 
fering of myself and all of my faculties 
to the Cosmic and the Great White 
Lodge and its Masters to serve in any 
possible way throughout the whole 
Cosmic domain. 

My last thoughts, therefore, are al- 
ways of the rising of my consciousness 
from the bed into the great expanses of 
the starry heavens, and this great world 
becomes my home, my room throughout 
the night. Usually, whether on the 
train in a Pullman berth or compart- 
ment, or a hotel or private home, I am 
absolutely unconscious of my immediate 
environment until I awaken at sunrise. 
I am especially active in a Cosmic or 
psychic sense between the hours of two 
and three o'clock in the morning. 


Now, all of our most advanced mem- 
bers have discovered that just before 
two o'clock in the morning, standard 
local time, wherever one may be, there 
is a peculiar change of consciousness 
that takes place. During this peculiar 
state the consciousness is partially di- 
vided between a sense of being in the 
world of material things and in the 
world of Cosmic things. It is in this 
state that many manifestations occur 
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and contacts between our members are 
very easy, and it is also during this per- 
iod that the Great Masters most often 
contact us or cause us to have unusual 
experiences. Seldam do these things 
come after three o'clock in the morning 
and from that time on till we awaken 
the consciousness is wholly Cosmic, 
and the events occurring after three 
o'clock are seldom remembered, while 
those occurring during the hours of two 
and three are lightly recalled, if the 
Cosmic intends them to be so. 


In order to partially unpack my trunk 
and place the things in the dresser 
drawer I had lighted the chandelier in 
my room, and was about to go over to 
the switch near the door to extinguish 
the light again before getting into bed, 
when I happened to look at the space 
directly over the door. The door was 
framed in wood and in the usual man- 
ner, but just above the top frame of the 
door | noticed a number of peculiar 
marks written on the paint or the plas- 
tered wall, as though written with char- 
coal or a very heavy and soft pencil. 
As I approached the door and looked 
closer at these marks they seemed to 
resemble figures. Standing on the small 
stool, I was able to see the markings 
more clearly and saw that they did con- 
stitute numbers running from one to 
fifteen and that the numbers were evi- 
dently made by different persons, for 
they were of what might be called dif- 
ferent handwriting. The number one 
was just a single stroke. There was a 
dash after it, and then appeared num- 
ber two in a crude form. This was fol- 
lowed by a dash, and then appeared the 
number three in what I believed was a 
feminine hand. There were dashes be- 
tween the four, five, six and seven, etc. 
I noticed that the figure twelve had its 
numbers made by an entirely different 
hand than that which had written num- 
bers one or two, and the three in thir- 
teen was a different three than the other 
three in the row. This distinctly im- 
pressed me for I decided at once that 
the numbers had been written by dif- 
ferent persons and number fifteen was 
the last. I wondered why numbers had 
been written above the door like that 
and then decided perhaps some child 
had used the room and, in a game of 


some kind, children had placed the 
figures there. 


Switching off the light, I removed my 
bathrobe and flung myself upon the bed 
to enjoy the cool breeze. In a little 
while I had completed my prayers and 
salutations and greetings and covered 
myself with one of the light blankets, 
turned over on my left side and pre- 
pared to go to sleep. It must have been 
before midnight, but what the exact 
time was | do not know. 

In the position in which ] was lying 
I faced the open space of the room in 
which I was located, the door with its 
peculiar numbers above it, the couch, 
the stool, and one window. The dresser 
was near the foot of my bed and back 
of me was the other window and a 
blank corner of the room and the bath- 
room door, locked merely as a matter 
of habit; and with nothing but the 
moonlight faintly outlining the open 
space of the window, I closed my eyes 
and went to sleep. 

I soon found myself coming back to 
consciousness with a peculiar sense of 
unusual vibrations around me. This was 
not anything new, except that the vi- 
brations were not as pleasing as usual. 
I am often awakened just before two 
o'clock with the sense of intense vibra- 
tions and realize that various manifesta- 
tions are about to occur. In this case, 
however, | was awakened because of 
the depressing or annoying effects of 
the vibrations. | tried to turn from one 
side to the other but sleep was impos- 
sible. Turning back again to my left 
side and facing the larger part of the 
room with one window and its opening 
clearly outlined to me, I was about to 
try to go to sleep again when I saw a 
figure of a human being rising slowly 
up in front of the window on the out- 
side of the building and trying to look 
into the room. I am never frightened in 
any such experiences, for | have spent 
nights in “haunted” houses and in 
places where I have been told there 
were real “ghosts” and I would not be 
frightened if any burglar or intruder of 
any kind came into the room. I am al- 
ways prepared and ready for emer- 
gencies and have no fear of sudden 
transition or injury to my body, and I 
am always keenly interested in any ex- 
citement of an unusual nature. So | 
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remained perfectly still and allowed 
developments to proceed. 


In a few moments the dark shadowy 
figure pulled itself into the window and 
into the room. I could only see a part 
of its tall figure outlined against the 
window, because I had raised the shade 
only to the middle of the sash. for that 
was as much of the window as was 
open. Therefore, I could not see the 
uppermost part of it but merely from 
the chest to a little below the waist. and 
I could see from this that the figure was 
large and heavily built and undoubted- 
ly that of a man. While it remained in 
front of the window for a few moments 
I was analyzing its size and motion, 
and suddenly wondered how the figure 
got into the window because of the 
closed or tightly fastened screens out- 
side of the window. There had been no 
noise of the screen being forced and the 
figure had jumped through the window 
as though there were no screens or form 
of interference. 


Before 1 could reason out how the 
screen might have been removed, the 
figure moved away from the front of 
the window into the corner of the room 
where there was the deepest darkness. 
As I watched to see if the figure would 
become visible, I noticed that there was 
a slight aura around the figure and that 
the aura was of a rose color and I knew 
at once that I was looking at someone 
whose personality was unfriendly and 
filled with destructive thoughts. The 
figure became more definite as my eyes 
became more accustomed to the aura 
around it and then a hazy light seemed 
to develop in the corner of the room 
and I noticed that there was a white 
bedstead standing in the corner instead 
of the Morris chair and desk. 

Analyzing this for a moment, imme- 
diately convinced me that I was not 
looking at any actual occurrence in a 
physical or material sense but at some 
psychic manifestation, and that the 
bedstead was not an actuality but a 
reality of a psychic nature. I saw that 
the bedstead and bed was small, much 
like that used for children, and then I 
became aware of the fact that there was 
a child on the bed partially covered, and 
that the light in the room around this 
corner was becoming brilliant enough 
to let me see the child's head with 


blond curls. I noticed that the man bent 
down over the figure of the sleeping 
child and listened for a few moments. 
Then the man raised something that 
looked like a very large sack or bag and 
I thought he was going to put it over 
the child, but instead he laid it over 
what appeared to be a psychic chair of 
an old-fashioned kind that I had not 
seen in the room before. Taking from 
his pocket some sort of a cloth, I saw 
him grapple with the child and quickly 
tie it around her face, 


Instantly I jumped and arose in my 
bed, sitting upright, and was about to 
call or scream in protest and rush to 
the defense of the girl, when I realized 
that in such a psychic experience my 
physical self could do nothing and that 
I was only seeing something that was 
not actual and that the best thing to do 
in such cases is always to let the entire 
manifestation take place and wait for 
the answer or the explanation or the 
reason to be revealed after it is over. 
Interrupting as I would have done by 
plunging myself into the vibrations of 
the corner, would have stopped the 
manifestation and it would have occur- 
red again some time and I would never 
know what was intended for me to 
know. So! sat upright in bed, and with 
some reluctance and unpleasant feel- 
ings. watched the procedure. 


The child struggled, and in turning 
her head about I noticed that she had 
long curls on one side of her head but 
short hair on the other side, and this 
struck me as being a peculiar manner 
of trimming or dressing a child's hair. 
The man struggled with her long 
enough to seem to make her uncon- 
scious, for she gasped and fell back 
upon her pillow. Then he lighted a 
candle or some sort of a taper that 
looked like a candle and placed it upon 
the arm of the chair where he had 
placed the bag. This chair was quite 
close to the side of the bed. He then 
moved across the room to the opposite 
corner where there had been no piece 
of furniture, and I now saw a large old- 
fashioned highboy or cabinet of draw- 
ers, which he proceeded to open and 
fram which he took many large objects 
of a bright and shiny nature. After 
placing these in the bag that he carried 
he went over to the window and made a 
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hurried departure, but as he approached 
the window he knocked against the 
chair and the candle fell upon the bed. 


In a few moments the clothing of the 
bed was aflame and I sat on my bed 
and watched the fire consume the bed 
and apparently consume the child. 
There was even the faint odor of burn- 
ing cloth and perhaps of burning flesh 
that I detected. There was all of the 
soft, crackling sounds of burning ma- 
terial and of wood burning. These 
sounds and odors were faint, because 
they were as though coming through a 
screen wall of some kind, which is typi- 
cal of a psychic manifestation. Finally 
the room became aflame in the corner 
and I could see that the entire walls 
would be consumed and I heard pound- 
ing upon the door of my room. The 
pounding sounded as though someone 
or severa] persons were striking the 
door with their fists, and there was the 
faint sound of voices as though scream- 
ing. I thought that it was time then 
for me to arise and investigate. | slip- 
ped the bathrobe on and moved hurried- 
ly toward the switch on the wall and 
threw it on, but with the coming of the 
light in the room every vestige of what 
I had seen disappeared. 

There was no child's bed in the cor- 
ner and no child; no upset chair, no 
burned cloth or wood, no broken screen 
in the window nor chest of drawers in 
the other corner; no bag filled with 
peculiar things and no man in the room 
but myself. I no longer heard the 
pounding on the door and listened in- 
tently for some sound. Everything 
seemed to be perfectly quiet. I care- 
fully unlocked my door and looked out 
into the hallway. The night light was 
burning peacefully, there was no sound, 
no disturbance; nothing to indicate that 
anyone was awake. Locking my door 
and making sure that the room was just 
as I had originally seen it, I went back 
to bed and went sound to sleep. 

I was awakened by hearing much ex- 
citement around the house; many voices 
talking and a general indication that 
there were many persons in the house. 
My watch showed that it was seven- 
forty. I hurriedly dressed and when I 
thought it was the proper time, I open- 
ed the door of my room and looked out 
in the hall, only to come face to face 


with twenty or thirty members who 
rushed taward me from all parts of the 
living room and asked the same ques- 
tion— How did you enjoy the night?” 
Knowing that there was some mystery 
at hand, I thought that 1 would put the 
shoe on the other foot, and I casually 
remarked that I had slept very well, en- 
joyed the cool breeze, and really felt 
quite hungry. I noticed that the break- 
fast table was prepared for many places 
and my hostess then pointed out my 

lace and asked all of us to be seated. 

uring the course of the breakfast every 
kind of significant question was put to 
me regarding the night. They wanted 
to know if I had heard any strange 
sounds, if any animals outside had dis- 
turbed me by barking or crying, if the 
early rising of the host had bothered 
me, if the room was too warm or too 
cool, and if the bed was comfortable, 
etc., etc. 


Of course, I was anxious to know 
what they knew, and it wasn't until one 
of the persons present said, “Well, he 
is Number Sixteen and the first one to 
stick it out,” that I recalled the numbers 
above the door. Looking up in a casual 
way from my plate, I said to the mem- 
bers, “Did you expect me to do what the 
other fifteen did?" 


This at once put them in an awkward 
position. They knew that I knew some- 
thing that they did not know and, of 
course, the only thing that could be said 
now was to tell the whole story. 


To bring this experience to a close in 
a hurried manner, I will say that they 
explained to me that on fifteen occasions 
friends or relatives had been invited to 
occupy that room, and that invariably 
each and every one of them had been 
awakened shortly after midnight by the 
appearance of some intruder coming to 
the window, and that on each occasion 
the guest in the room had arisen and 
turned on the light and refused to sleep 
there again. Every kind of precaution 
had been taken on many occasions to 
prevent anyone from entering the room 
and yet no one would sleep in it, and in 
order to determine whether the experi- 
ences were real or imaginary, the mem- 
bers in that city had decided to invite 
me to be a guest in this home rather 
than be a guest at a hotel. They had all 
been there to see me enter the room the 
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night before and had come early in the 
morning to find out whether I had a- 
bandoned it or had any experience of 
any kind. 

They were intensely interested in 
hearing my account of what occurred, 
for not one of the other guests had re- 
mained to see the experience to a con- 
clusion. Someone in the group of mem- 
bers remembered that the house which 
originally stood on the present site had 
been burned and that it had been re- 
built, or partially rebuilt, and that it 
stood idle for several years before the 
present owner rented it. 

After breakfast we called at the office 
of one of the oldest real estate firms of 
the city, which originally had charge of 
the home, and learned that the structure 
had partially burned at one time, and 
that a little girl about twelve years of 
age had burned to death in the room in 
some peculiar manner, and that her 
parents had been unable to get through 
the doorway to her in time, and that 
when they had eventually gone around 
to a side window they had found the 
window broken and the room so filled 
with flames that they were unable to 
enter, and that after the fire was over 
they were never able to determine 
whether the little girl had set the house 
on fire and had tried to break out of the 
window, or just what had happened. 
and the mystery had never been solved. 

I was put in touch with the parents 
two days later and heard their story, 
which was practically the same as the 
real estate man told. I was interested. 
however, about the peculiar cut of the 
child's hair and the parents told me that 
on the very day the fire occurred and 
the girl lost her life she had had her 
golden locks cut, but they had been cut 
all the way around, not half way. My 
own explanation of this peculiar point 
is that in a psychic sense the hair had 


V 


been cut so recently that the Cosmic 
showed it partially as it was and par- 
tially as it had been. This is the point 
that I cannot understand. 


My explanation for this peculiar oc- 
currence is that which every advanced 
member would offer. The soul person- 
ality of the little girl was aware of the 
fact that the parents and others had 
never solved the mystery of her transi- 
tion and of the fire, and that they won- 
dered whether she broke one of the 
rules of the home and attempted to play 
with matches or fire in her recom and 
accidentally set fire to the place. or 
whether a burglar had entered and 
caused the fire. In order to clear this 
mystery and relieve the parents of any 
further worry, the little child’s person- 
ality constantly attempted to project it- 
self to the original scene of the disaster 
and reenact the whole affair for the 
benefit of any guest in the room, so that 
the true story might be told and the par- 
ents made to understand the mystery. 

If this explanation is true, then, hav- 
ing had the opportunity to reenact the 
entire affair without any interruption, 
and having cleared the Mystery, there 
would be no further purpose in the re- 
turn of the personality to this room. 

Seven years have passed since this 
experience occurred and I have been 
recently informed by the persons who 
still live in that house that there has 
never been another sound or annoying 
condition in that room since the night 
of my peculiar experience. 


Thus, fifteen times had visitors mark- 
ed a number over the door to indicate 
how many had seen the beginning of 
the manifestations, but not until the 
sixteenth time, when someone was pa- 
tient enough to watch and listen, was 
the story completed and the mystery 
solved. 


y 


A lump of salt, when thrown into water, becomes dissolved and cannot be 
taken out again; but when we taste the water, it is salt— thus, verily, does this 
great Being. endless, unlimited, rise from out these elements and vanish again 


in them.—Arihadaranyaka Upanishad. 
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The Neglected Jewel 


By AntHuony B. Quenzer, F. R. C. 


UST as the ma- 
jority of people 
would choose the 
larger, more col- 
orful gems in a 
jewelry shop, so 
too, does the av- 
erage student on 
the path take in 
all that is glamour- 
ous and mystify- 
ing, instead of 
grasping a small 
but priceless jew- 
el which is placed right before his eyes. 
It is indeed safe to state that the smali- 
est objects in a jeweler’s window are 
frequently the highest priced. However, 
most of us usually end by purchasing 
several pieces of costume jewelry in- 
stead. So it is with most students on 
the path. They see all the other glitter- 
ing gems which, in themselves, have 
their deserved place, but which together 
do not exceed even half the value of 
that one most precious of all jewels. 
There is a price on them too, but of 
course, the price in mystical progress is 
not in dollars and cents, but rather in 
psychological and spiritual degrees. 
This enables all of us to be able to af- 
ford paying for it, providing we are 
willing to put forth the Will and effort. 

Now it is natural for anyone to desire 
to advance as rapidly as possible. To 
this end the student absorbs diligently 
most of the experiments. He is serious 
in his desire to develop his psychic self: 
he is sincere in trying to contact the 


Cathedral of the Soul; he is willing to 
prove to himself the laws as outlined, 
but alas, he is forgetting the most im- 
portant thing in al] his studies. 
Nature's God aims ever at simplicity, 
though apparently in the creation of His 
works He may seem to be perplexing. 
It is the great Architect's purpose to 
have you delve deeply below and aspire 
high above the mere surface of His 
endless Intelligence. It is in the seem- 
ingly simple things and laws that you 
will find your Creator most readily re- 
vealed to you. Therefore, it is quite 
natural that we need neither a para- 
graph nor even a single sentence where- 
with to name the most important jewel 
in all our studies of Mysticism. So 
simple are God's Laws that with one 
single word it can be given you. That 
word is “Application. Webster gives 
it as “the capacity or fact of being prac- 
tically applied or used; to make use of 
and keep on practicing to perfection.” 
Some of you may be disappointed at 
the simplicity of the word “Applica- 
tion.” It is apparent from questions 
asked, that many new students expect 
to receive some magic word, or some 
mysterious key or sign that would open 
up all the psychic centers and with it 
an undreamed world of grandeur and 
power. If you have studied under such 
impressions, you have indeed travelled 
along the road of sad illusion. If it is 
Soul-Growth you wish to attain then 
make it your point right here and now 
to understand once and for all, that the 
real mystic’s path is that of daily Ap- 
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plication. It is such training which 
eventually will Jead you face to face 
with your Most High Master. It is by 
way of such probational training that 
you will, in due time, find nature's 
forces eager to serve your will. Of 
course you can go on and on ‘belong- 
ing“ to all sorts of mystical schools, but 
you will never, never advance psychi- 
cally or spiritually until you return to 
this one fundamental, simple law of 
Application. And so now you have the 
valuable little gem. 

But, since there is a price set on all 
jewels, you must be prepared to pay a 
spiritual price that requires a tremend- 
ous amount of plain common physical 
as well as psychological effort on your 
part. The two spiritual coins are, Tol- 
erance and Patience. It is an accepted 
fact among scientists and mystics alike 
that the human race as a whole uses 
only ten per cent of the power it has 
stored within itself. Another way of 
saying the same thing is, for example, 
that a lazy person does more work to 
get out of work. Now I don't mean to 
imply that most of us are lazy, but I 
know from personal experience, and 
from observation of human nature, that 
most of us are apt to do a lot of work 
to get out of working. Letters from stu- 
dents frequently request: “Please con- 
centrate for me to earn more money.” 
Or, when listening to a master musi- 
cian, or watching an artist compose 
color harmonies with his brush, you 
hear bystanders exclaim: “Gee, I wish 
I could play like he does,” or “I wish I 
could paint like that.” But will any of 
these would-be composers or artists ever 
put forth just part of the other ninety 
per cent of energy. and actually, daily 
apply this latent power? How many of 
us who are travelling along the path are 
spending years in search — searching 
for what? Is it a key for better, quick- 
er unfoldment of the psychic faculties? 
Then rest assured that the hest short 
cut, in the long run, is the path of daily 
Application. 

Thus, instead of devoting all your at- 
tention to Soul-unfoldment, you must 


come down to earth — to earth — and 
apply in daily practice the development 
of the outer man. If you would have 
and hold the jewel of jewels, you must 
train yourself first to Hear, to Listen 
and to Feel with humanity around you 
—in your community, in the hospital, in 
the orphanage, and at a hundred or 
more other places. Practice patience 
with those around you; practice toler- 
ance with those who disagree with you; 
listen to your neighbor pouring out his 
troubles on top of those you already 
have; lend a helping hand with the 
shovel or with drying the dishes, even 
against your judgment. Teach yourself 
to Feel with and for those less fortunate 
ones; give them advice and a moral lift. 
Pay your price for the jewel in being 
kind when you feel grouchy: in being 
tolerant when you wish to blow off 
steam: in being patient when things go 
contrary to your desires. Indeed you 
need to worry less about psychic devel- 
opment, and more about how to get 
along better with others. It is a diffi- 
cult, narrow path, but it's the mystic 
path of every sincere student. Try it 
for six months, or for a year, and you 
will indeed be surprised how much you 
will have grown in Soul-development. 
After all, the Soul within is more per- 
fect than the outer man. Learn to lift 
the Adam-man of flesh out of the dust. 
Teach him to harmonize more closely 
with that divine Soul within. Only 
when that state of harmony has been 
attained by the outer man can the Soul 
unfold and reveal itself in its beautiful, 
mysterious entirety. Only then will you 
advance heyond horizons yet undream- 
ed. Only then will you comprehend all 
that AMORC is teaching you. Only 
then will you have learned to detect and 
to grasp other even more glorious gems 
handed down to you at various times. 
Meanwhile go after that small. insig- 
nificant, but most potent and precious 
jewel called “Application.” Don't go 
around telling people that you are a 
Rosicrucian, or that you “belong’; in- 
stead, show the world what you are by 
acting, living and being a Rosicrucian. 


VV V 
BUY UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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SANCTUM MUSINGS 


HEALTH AND RIGHT LIVING 


By THor KuMArenTo, Sovereign Grand Master 


NDER normal cir- 
cumstances health 
is the natural 
state. Civilization 
has succeeded in 
making genuine 
health and vitality 
unusual. We live 
in a sick age. The 
money spent on 
illness and lost 
through illness 
increases every 


year. 

There must be a reason for this de- 
plorable state of affairs. In fact, there 
are many reasons. The wonder is that 
the human race should survive at all. 
The first cause of illness lies in the very 
nature of the age in which we live. It is 
a materialistic age, with small respect 
for human individuality, and conse- 
quently, no respect for the temple of the 
soul—the body. We admire beauty of 
form and feature, ìt is true. We admire 
beautiful coloring of hair and eyes. We 
are vain enough to desire becoming 
clothes. We do not think it is important, 
however, to keep our bloodstream pure 
and untainted, to avoid preventable dis- 
eases, to understand something of the 
mechanism of the bady. and to keep it 
healthy and vigorous as long as pos- 
sible. There are few people who consid- 


er a body as important as an automo- 
bile. There are few people who are 
willing to give a body the attention and 
care that they give a car. They handle 
a body as carelessly, as recklessly, as a 
drunkard an automobile. 

Do not misunderstand me. Respect 
for the body does not mean making care 
of the body the principal interest in 
one's life. It does not mean living only 
for the body. The body is the instru- 
ment of the soul. It should be utilized 
for strenuous work. While it should be 
kept clean and healthy there is no need 
for indulgence of any kind, particularly 
indulgence that is pernicious in its ef- 
fects. At times, it must be cheerfully 
sacrificed, because the soul is always 
greater than the body. To sacrifice the 
body for a great cause, however, is quite 
a different matter from ruining it with 
drink or drugs, or catering to base 
appetites. 

We live in a universe of law. Infrac- 
tions of the Jaw cause a reaction. It is 
not punishment. It is not retribution. It 
is simply the universal working of the 
law of cause and effect. Knowledge 
gives us control and power. Knowl- 
edge of the laws governing electricity 
has made possible all the mechanical 
and scientific wonders of our age. 
Through ignorance a man can he killed. 
The same laws can be used both to 
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benefit mankind and to destroy. The 
laws operate impersonally. 

Health should be universal and the 
heritage of every human being. Man 
himself has made it difficult to attain. 
We have so little understanding of 
what constitutes normalcy, genuine 
health, that we are perfectly well satis- 
fied with a condition that is not far from 
semi-invalidism. It is astonishing at 
what an early age children need shoes 
with arch-supports, eye glasses, and ex- 
pensive dental work. There is hardly a 
household without some one who has 
had to undergo an operation. A young 
member told me that the family he came 
from were so saturated with medicine of 
all kinds and dependent upon doctors 
that all their earnings were used for 
these purposes. The number of people 
who need a hospital is so great that 
Statistically it means that practically 
every one passes at least once in his 
lifetime through a hospital. Tonsilec- 
tomies and appendectomies are so fre- 
quent that one often wonders how our 
ancestors managed to survive without 
them. 

Despite the fact that the number of 
hospitals increases annually, and the 
research laboratories increase and spend 
greater sums of money, and the number 
of physicians keeps increasing, the 
health of our population does not im- 
prove. That more people wear eye 
glasses and buy expensive shoes and 
have their teeth exmained regularly does 
not mean that their health is improved. 
Glasses and arch-supports and bridge 
work are crutches for organisms that 
can no longer function normally with- 
out them. Crutches must not be con- 
fused with native vitality and genuine 
health. 


Our national drug bill is a scandal. 
Read the advertisements on highways. 
buses or street cars. Listen to the ad- 
vertisements over the radio for head- 
ache powders and laxatives and alka- 
lizers and cough medicines. Girls and 
women carry tins of various medicines 
in their handbags. In homes the medi- 
cine closet is a conglomeration of bot- 
tles, jars, and tubes. 

The medical profession is only partly 
to be blamed. Doctors have to earn a 
living, and if a foolish and frantic pa- 
tient insists on some drug that gives an 


immediate feeling of relief, they are not 
going to antagonize him by refusing. 
Often such drugs may become habit 
forming. It is very difficult to make 
some people see that immediate relief 
from pain does not mean eradicating the 
cause or effecting a cure. It is difficult 
to make people realize the seriousness 
of remote consequences Wrong living 
habits, devitalized foods, drugs, etc., 
eventually destroy the health of the 
body. Some people are incapacitated al- 
most immediately. They are the for- 
tunate ones. The whip of pain drives 
them to grow up and he sensible about 
exerting a little self-control to keep the 
body in good physical condition. Others 
of a naturally sturdier constitution do 
not break down till later in life. They 
frequently break down completely; their 
bodies are beyond repair. They bring 
to the next incarnation the seeds of an 
enfeebled constitution. 

You have heard many times the 
statement made that pain is friendly. It 
is a warning signal. If an automatic 
alarm warns you that your home or 
place of business is afire, you are not 
putting out the blaze by stopping the 
alarm. If you must take a drug to re- 
lieve pain, at least make every effort to 
discover the cause and take the proper 
steps to eliminate the wrong habits that 
produced the pain—if you are not to 
become a victim of drugs and opiates. 

There are many causes of illness. 
One cause is physical. Depletion of vi- 
tality and illness may come from lack 
of sunshine, fresh air, and insufficient 
sleep. Insufficient exercise, malnutrition 
due to insufficient food or the wrong 
food, overfeeding, and constipation are 
projific causes for disease. When the 
cause is physical, a change in living 
habits is an immediate necessity. If the 
cause is an infraction of one of the 
simple rules of right living, no drug, 
vaccine, or serum is necessary. Go to 
bed if necessary. Cleanse the system 
with water or fruit or vegetable juices. 
Never interfere with a fever. Let a com- 
petent physician consider its control. A 
fever is nature's method to burn up the 
impurities of the body. A fever is proof 
that the body has vitality. Acute fevers 
are cleansing and healing. When an 
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acute fever is beyond the capacity of 
the body, then chronic ailments set in 
which are far more difficult to overcome. 

The English habit of spending a 
weekend in the country is beneficial; 
likewise the continental custom of 
spending a vacation in walking tours. 
Athletics in moderation are excellent. 
Walking is preferable to a pastime that 
keeps one indoors for hours at a stretch. 
The study of a musical instrument is 
preferable to the passive habit of spend- 
ing several evenings every week in the 
moving picture theaters. If your work 
is of a mechanical] nature, it is essential 
that you build up a rich social and cul- 
tural life after working hours. 

Constipation is the cause of a long 
train of ills. It is said that even insanity 
may result from a system clogged with 
poisons. Wrong foods may cause very 
serious diseases. As one grows older, 
the daily requirement of protein and 
carbohydrates grows less. Avoid the 
devitalized foods. They use up the vi- 
tality of the body without giving nour- 
ishment. Whole wheat products are 
superior to white flour products. Brown 
rice is superior to the white glazed rice. 
Brown sugar is superior to white sugar. 
Use honey as a natural sweetening. 
Use sparingly the fried foods, rich 
sauces, and elaborate combinations. The 
best diet is the simplest. In the foods 
that God gave man, the fruits, vege- 
tables, nuts and whole grains are the 
best. It is said that when man first 
came to earth, the angels taught him 
agriculture, particularly the planting of 
wheat. The Easterners say that those 
who are preparing for initiation must 
live wholly on fruits, vegetables, grains 
and nuts. This command or advice may 
be founded upon living conditions in 
that climate, where a mixed diet of 
cooked food of various kinds may be 
injurious. Food in itself has no power 
to raise spiritual vibrations, but does 
become the channel through which emo- 
tional force manifests. 

The body is a unit. Physical condi- 
tions will affect the emotions and the 
mind. Emotional and mental states will 
affect the body. The many cures that 
the church, Christian Science practi- 
tioners, mental healers, and psychiatrists 
are able to report reveal the fact that the 
causes of many physical disturbances 


are emotional and mental. Negative 
thoughts and emotions will affect the 
glands, the digestive system. and lower 
the tone of the entire system. No matter 
how perfect one’s food may be, a severe 
fit of depression, or anger, or fear, or 
sorrow will destroy its value. Perhaps 
you know the incident of the mother 
who was the recipient of bad news 
while she was nursing. Her milk was 
immediately poisoned, and the child had 
an attack of cramps. You should not 
eat when you are over-fatigued or in a 
very great hurry, or extremely upset. 
Emotional contro] can be gained in 
many ways. Some people like to take a 
walk, or be by themselves. Some people 
like to read a psalm or a chapter from 
the Bible. Some people like to meditate 
on an affirmation. Some people prefer 
to listen to music or to play on a musi- 
cal instrument. Whatever method helps 
you is worthwhile. The principal fac- 
tor in self-control is, after all, a phi- 
Josophy of life. A philosophy that has 
become a natural conviction is a tree of 
life to him who grasps it. 

Another cause of disease is karmic. 
The seeds or causes were planted in a 
previous incarnation. Congenital de- 
fects are for the most part karmic. 
Cancer is frequently karmic. One of 
the causes of cancer is a life of cruelty 
in a previous incarnation. Cancer of 
the breast may he due to a life-time of 
resentment. It is most essential, there- 
fore, no matter how deeply we may be 
hurt, no matter how righteous our in- 
dignation may he. that we daily cleanse 
our systems of al] impure and negative 
thoughts and emotions. These negative 
and destructive thoughts and emotions 
are chickens that come home to roost. 
They act as boomerangs, and we are 
physically and mentally injured. 

This information should not make us 
callous, nor should we ever condemn 
anyone. After all, as long as we are not 
adepts, we do not know the exact cause 
of a karmic ailment. Perhaps the hour 
of the soul's release has come. We have 
all heard of miraculous cures. No case 
can really be considered hopeless. Dr. 
Alexis Carrel tells of a cancerous sore 
that healed before his very eyes. A 
young chemist, who was blind from a 
tumor on the brain, was completely 
healed. We should not shut our eyes 
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and ears to the cries of suffering hu- 
manity. We must learn to listen and to 
help and yet remain inwardly calm. We 
must work steadily for the amelioration 
of physical and social conditions so that 
as many causes of maladjustment and 
of illness as possible may be eliminated. 

Our social and economic system 
based on profit has very little regard for 
the needs of a human being. Despite 
exceptions to the rule, occupational dis- 
eases are sufficiently prevalent to be a 
menace to national health. Only an 
awakened social conscience and social 
planning will eliminate the large num- 
her of occupational diseases in this 
country. A woman wrote to me that 
her husband, who is a worker on the 
assembly line of one of the largest auto- 
mobile factories in this country, is so 
exhausted at the end of the day that his 
hands shake. He is often unable to 
light a cigarette. 

Economic insecurity is a big factor in 
creating an emotional and mental state 
that predisposes to nervous and physi- 
cal ailments of various sorts. It is nat- 
ural for young people to desire to marry 
and have a family. If this powerful 
natural urge is thwarted for any reason, 
whether economic or social, emotional 
stability and physical health are bound 
to he affected. For the health of the na- 
tion social planning is just as essential 
as economic planning. It is absurd to 
think that any pill, vaccine, or serum, 
or bromide will counteract the evils of 
the economic or social set-up of our 
civilization, which spiritually is still in 
the stage of the jungle. 

The first step, therefore, in improving 
the health of the nation is an awakened 
social conscience, a genuine concern for 
the welfare of our fellow citizens, a 
willingness to plan and share and sacri- 
fice, so that no one should be the victim 
of conditions that can be remedied. The 
next step is public education. The physi- 
cian of the future will be a teacher prin- 
cipally. Only rarely will he be called 
upon to exercise his function as a heal- 
er. It should be possible for an intelli- 
gent person to take care of himself 
under normal circumstances. A proper 
understanding of the body and the 
conditions making for health and dis- 
ease will enable an intelligent and sen- 
sible person to diagnose his own con- 


dition and take the proper step to rem- 
edy it. 

You ought to be able to discover 
whether you have ignored the physical 
requirements for good health, or have 
devitalized your system by destructive 
thoughts and emotions, or whether the 
causes are genuinely obscure or beyond 
your ability to remedy. There are many 
systems of healing in existence today. 
The system taught in the established 
medical schools and sponsored by the 
American Medical Association is only 
one of several systems. All systems 
have their good points and their weak 
points. All systems claim to be helpful. 
However from the point of view of the 
man in the street and from the point of 
view of the Ancient Wisdom, the best 
system is that which complies more 
closely to basic natural laws. Naturo- 
pathy, for example, is simple, sensible 
and one of the least dangerous. It de- 
mands intelligence and understanding. 
It is educational. You can often take 
care of yourself. 


What the unevolved individual really 
desires is the privilege of breaking all 
the laws of health, keeping late hours, 
indulging in cocktail parties, smoking to 
excess, lounging in overheated apart- 
ments, riding in cars instead of walking 
a few blocks briskly or participating in 
clean sports, watching a baseball or 
football or basket ball game instead of 
participating in one, dancing in night 
clubs to jazz music, eating early and 
late of so-called nourishing food that 
in combination breaks every Jaw of cor- 
rect eating. Then instead of making a 
necessary effort to correct this living 
habit and control thoughts and wild 
emotions, he wants a pill or a “shot” to 
do the trick. Chiropractic and osteo- 
pathy are very good, better than a sys- 
tem that relies heavily on drugs, ser- 
ums, and operations. They have done 
much good. At the same time to rely 
on any certain method without making 
an effort to change faulty living habits 
is weakening. When a disease is kar- 
mic, when the causes have worked 
themselves out, the patient will contact 
whatever form of healing will prove 
helpful in his case. Any form of healing 
without correction of basic living habits 
will frequently prove of only temporary 
benefit. 
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The supreme advantage of naturo- 
pathy is that it seeks to dispense with 
the need of drugs, vaccines and serums. 
It makes a man responsible for building 
up resistance, vitality and good health. 
Naturopathy must be combined in our 
modern life of strain and stress with 
mental and emotional re-education. 
Valuable work is being done in light 
and color therapy. Magnetic healing. 
which is the basis of some systems, is 
also of great value. In magnetic heal- 
ing the physician actually adds to the 
vitality of the patient with his own vi- 
tality. Healing through hypnotism is 
not advisable. If a patient is too feeble 
for an anaesthetic, then hypnotism 
would be permissible at an unavoidable 
extraction or operation. When natural 
methods of healing are utilized, an op- 
eration becomes a last resort. In the 
orthodox school of medicine, operations 
are recommended too frequently and 
unnecessarily. The finest and least ob- 
jectionable work in surgery is done in 
the field of plastic surgery. 

Music, too, is beginning to be used 
for healing purposes. Cyril Scott in his 
book on music tells us that in the future 
music will be composed for the various 
types of nervous ailments, particularly 
those caused by the noises of every 
large city. At present music is being 
used in some hospitals and insane asy- 
lums with beneficia] effects. The Bible 
tells us that when King Sau] was in one 
of his dark moods. David would be 
summoned to play sweet music upon his 
harp. 

The psychological factor in disease 
is very important in this age. Dr. 
Henry C. Link in his book “The Return 
to Religion” tells us that he was appal- 
led at the tens of thousands of people 
who went to pieces at the time of the 
depression. In his work as psychiatrist 
for the people who applied for W. P. A. 
jobs in New York City, he came into 
contact with large numbers of the vic- 
tims of the depression. Previously he 
had not been interested in religion or in 
church membership. Then he realized 
the necessity of some form of moral and 
spiritual support in time of reverses and 
trials and tribulations. To one demor- 
alized individual after another he had 
to recommend a return to some form of 
religion, church membership. As a re- 


sult he and his wife joined a church and 
sent their children to Sunday School. 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise has a similar 
story to tell. On the Sunday after the 
stock market crashed in 1929 he offi- 
ciated at the funerals of fourteen sui- 
cides. Financial reverses are certainly 
no just cause for suicide. Suicide under 
such circumstances merely denotes lack 
of moral stamina. As you perhaps 
know, such individuals in a later incar- 
nation must pass through a similar 
heart-rending experience once more un- 
til the lesson is learned. God's law of 
cause and effect can not be side-stepped. 
Wonderful work is being done with 
people who are known to be contem- 
plating suicide by the Save-a- Life 
League. Recently the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post had an interesting article 
about another organization that dedi- 
cates itself to rehabilitating drunkards. 


Suicide, of course, is an escape. 
Drink. too, is an escape. Bridge play- 
ing, novel reading, and going to movies 
are also milder forms of escape. There 
is nothing inherently harmful in an oc- 
casiona] escape into the land of play 
and dream. The danger lies in the 
gradual demoralization of the person so 
that he can no longer face the problems 
of life and no longer has the desire even 
to try to solve them. To avoid this pre- 
dicament a philosophy of life becomes 
indispensable. Herein lies the great 
value of the mystic philosophy of life. 
When we study the principles of the 
mystic philosophy, we are actually 
learning to understand life. We are not 
appalled by a feeling of futility. We 
know that death is only a transition, a 
laying down of an outworn garment. 
We know that good must come out of 
evil. We know that there is a lofty 
purpose to all the trials and tribulations 
of life. The mystic philosophy is a 
source of tremendous strength. It gives 
courage. It gives meaning to life. We 
know that through illness our bodies 
and our souls are heing purified. We 
know that through trials our characters 
are being strengthened. Life takes on 
the character of a magnificent game, 
and every obstacle becomes a challenge. 
When this strong and comforting phi- 
losophy becomes part of one’s very 
make-up, one is forever exempt from 
the host of emotional and mental ills 
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and many physical ailments too, that 
descend like a plague upon the unfor- 
tunate men and women who are beset 
by terror and fear, who think that there 
is no God, and that life is meaningless, 
and that misfortune is due to chance, 
and that man is alone and adrift on a 
stormy sea. 

Fortified by our convictions, we know 
that there is a place for each and every 
one of us in the world. There is no rea- 
son to envy anyone or to be resentful. 
Everyone has his own innate genius. It 
is only a matter of time for one’s poten- 
tialities to emerge. There is no reason 
for being discouraged or depressed. 
Time is limitless. What is not com- 
pleted in one incarnation will be com- 
pleted in another. Loneliness is an il- 
lusion. Through our souls we are united 
to one another and to God Himself. 
It is only a matter of time and spir- 
itual development for us to become a- 
ware of the truth of all these wonderful 
teachings. 

A genuine interest in people, a gen- 
uine desire to make brotherhood a fact 
in one’s life, a genuine desire to find 
one's place in life and be a factor in 
evolution wil] root one so solidly in the 
spiritual world that he will always be 
in a state of harmony. Good health 
primarily is a state of harmony with the 
constructive forces of the universe. 
When we are in a state of harmony, we 
are channels for a power that helps all 
whom we contact and helps us too. 
There is nothing more conducive to 
menta! and spiritual health than to for- 
get one's self completely. That happy 
state comes from complete absorption in 
some worthwhile project or activity. 
What more constructive task than to 
work with the constructive forces of 
the world, than to know that the small- 
est thing one does is genuinely worth- 
while? 

Remember that every weakness is 
recorded in our auras. On the inner 
side our failings and weaknesses are 
apparent to every highly developed 
soul. Most of them are easy to correct. 
The prime requisite is a desire to cor- 


rect them, a desire to become mature, a 
desire to be a helper, not another in- 
valid. Even serious afflictions may be 
courageously borne. You all know the 
wonderful story of Helen Keller. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson wrote some of his 
most charming tales while suffering 
from hemorrhages of the lungs. Carlyle 
was a lifelong victim of dyspepsia. 

Let us never despair. There is al- 
ways hope. There is often a way out. 
Frequently the effort to overcome an 
obstacle or limitation leads to glorious 
adventures of discovery and the gain- 
ing of wisdom. In the meanwhile we 
are immeasurably strengthened. The 
heart of life is peace and serenity and 
love. It is joy and beauty. If only the 
hearts of all could be lifted up to under- 
stand, then the waters of healing would 
rol] down in a mighty flood upon all the 
world. The glorious songs of the angels 
would be heard. and we would know 
that “underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” 

Recognizing these facts our late Im- 
perator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, estab- 
lished the Rose-Croix Sanitarium. where 
members of the Rosicrucian Order and 
their friends could find treatment and 
cure in healthy and harmonious sur- 
roundings. Many of you are well ac- 
quainted with the Sanitarium here in 
San Jose, having been here and enjoyed 
some of its many benefits. There sure- 
ly have been some splendid reports of 
the work that has been done there. Dr. 
Lewis had in mind healing through 
Rosicrucian methods, together with some 
other branches of modern curative sci- 
ence, recognizing the usefulness of 
many. He felt that a need existed for a 
combination of treatments embracing 
these factors under competent Rosicru- 
cian and medical guidance, doing away 
with superstition or experimentation. 
He often said that as no such place ex- 
isted he would like to see these ideals 
manifested in concrete form, and the 
results obtained at the Sanitarium have 
now proven that Dr. Lewis was right 
and justified in founding for us a place 


of this kind. 


A 


To attempt to put away the vice and depravity of a lifetime when the sun of 
life is setting is like trying to extinguish a blazing wagon-load of hay with a 
cup of water.— Frederic Balfour (Taoism) 
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PAN-AMERICAN DELEGATE 


Above is seen Frater Antonio E. Banuet, one of the Mexican delegates to the Rosicrucian Convention. He is shown with 
Miss Mary Gurrola. director of the Latin-American Division of AMORC at San Jose. in her office, discussing the grawing 
unity of interests between the two great neighboring republics—United States and Mexico. It is the presence of these Rosi- 
crucians from foreign lands that makes the annual Rasicrucian Convention such a cosmopolitan and vitally interesting affair. 


(Courtesy of the Rosicrucian Digest.) 


MAKE AN 


Apnpeiniment With Health 


At The Rose-Croix Institute and Sanitarium 


NY OU give your time to the hutcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker—now give nalure 
a chance. 


Stop trying to ignore your ailments and dis- 
comlitures. You are not being courageous hy 
pampering illness and pain. Know the truth 
about your condition. and allow intelligent ireal 


ment to relieve you. 


Whatever you are accomplishing now is only 
half as much as you can do when your vitality 


is restored and your mind is alert, and health 
once again surges through vour being. 

Write tacday to the Rose-Croix Research In 
slitule and Sanitarium, Bascom Avenue, San 
Jase. California, for free parliculars about their 
most modern therapeutic systems — ane their 
economical irealmeni rates. | he capable physi 


cians ol this non profit inslilution are ready lo 
serve and hring you the joys ol living that they 
have hrought to many others. Remember, there 
is no substitute for good health. 


Ue VBR OSB OIR 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, Is a non-sectarian 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study and 
practical application of natural and spiritua! laws. The purpose of the ar- 
ganization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, constructive 
Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness and peace. The Order 
is internationally known as “AMORC" (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 


in America and all other lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian 

activities united in one body for a representation in the internationa) fed- 

eration. The AMORC does not sell its teachings. It gives them freely to 

Member of affiliated members, together with many other benefits. For complete in- 

“FEUDOSI” formation about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association, 

ie zA . write a letter to the address below, and ask for the free book “The Mastery 
{Federation Uni- of Life." Address Scribe S. P. C., in care af 


verselle des 
Ordres et 
Socletes 

Initiatiques) 


AMORC TEMPLE 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S. A. 
{Cabie Address: “AMORCO”’) 


Supreme Executive for the North and South American Jurisdiction 
RALPH M. LEWIS, F. R.C. --- Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE A. M.0. R.C. 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 
territories and possessians. The names and addresses of other American Branches will be given upon writ- 


ten request. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: 
Hermes Lodge, AMORC Temple. Mr. Gilbert N. 
Holloway. Sr.. Master. Reading room and in- 
quiry office open daily except Sundays: 11 a. m. 
to 5 p.m. and 6 ta 8 p. m.: Saturdays, 12 noon 
to 4 p. m., 149 No. Gramercy Place. 
Oakland: 
Oakland Minor Lodge,* Pacific Building, 16th 
and Jefferson Streets: Mr. Alfred W. Groesbeck. 
Master: Mrs. Bernard D. Silsby. Secretary. Can- 
vocations Ist and 3rd Sundays, 3 p.m. In Wig- 
wam Hall; Library. Room 406. open afternoons, 
2 to 4:30, except Saturdays: Tuesday and Thura- 
day evenings, 7:30 to 9:30 p m. Phone Higate 5996. 


Sacramento: 

Clement B. LeBrun Chapter.* Mr. William Pop- 
per, Master. Meetings lst and 3rd ual at 
8&8 p. m.. Friendship Hall, Odd Fellow's Building, 
9th and K Streets. 

Long Beach: 

Long Beach Chapter. Mr. Wm. J. Flury. Secre- 
tary, 2750 Cherry Avenue. Meetings every Tues- 
day at 8 p. m., Calonial Hall, 951 Locust Avenue. 
San Dlega: 

San Diego Chapter. Mrs. J. C. Shults, Secretary. 
1261 Law Street, Pacific Beach. Meetings lat and 
3rd Sundays at 4p. m., Hard of Hearing League's 
Hall, 3843 Herbert Street. 


COLORADO 
Denver: 
Chapter Masier, Mr. A. T. Streater; Secretary. 
Mrs. Louis F. Branch. 12 E. Bayaud. Meetings 
every Thursday. 8 p. m., Fraternal Building, 14th 
and Glenarm Streets, 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Baston: 

Johannes Kelpius Ladge. William A. Corey, Sec- 
retary. Temple and reading room. Suite 237. 
739 Boylston Street. Convocations for members 
Thuraday evening and Sunday afternoon. Special 
Convocations for all membera and for all degrees 
the second Monday of each month at 4 p. m. from 
September to June. Special sessions for the pub- 
lic Sunday evenings at 7:45 p. m. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicaga: 

The Nefertiti Minor Lodge.* Mr. S. L. Levell, 
Master; Mrs. Veronica Nichols, Secretary. Read- 
ing room open daily, 12 to 5 p.m., and 7:30 to 
10 p. m.; Sundays 2 to 5:30 p. m. only. Lakeview 
Bldg., 116 So. Michigan Avenue. Rooms 408-9-10. 
Lecture seasions for ALL members every Tues- 
day night, & p. m. 

Chicago (Colored) Chapter, No. 10. Mr. Roger 
Thomas, Master, 2920 Ellis Avenue. Meetings ist 
ani be Fridays at 4 p. m., 12 W. Garfield Blvd., 

a E 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter. Mrs. M. Eloise Lav- 
rischeff, Secretary. 1318 11th St.. N. W. Meetings 
Confederate Memorial Hall. 1322 Vermont Ave.. 
N. W., every Friday evening. 8 p. m. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 
Dr. Ear] K. Myers. Master. 1917 Edmondson Ave. > 
George M. Franko, Jr., Secretary, 1536 McKean 
Avenue. Meetings Ist and 3rd Sundavs of each 
month at 8 p. m.. St. Paul Garden Hall Building. 
806-8 St. Paul Street. 


FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Mr. Charles F. Merrick. Master, 411 Sunset Dr.. 
P. O. Box 164, So. Miami. Tel. 4-5916; Mrs. R. E 
Thornton. Secretary, P. O. Box 724, So. Miam!}. 
Meetings every Sunday, 3:30 p. m. at Berni Hotel, 
Biscayne Blvd. and N. E. 2nd Street. 


MISSOURI 

St. Louis: 

Chapter Master, Mr. L. J. Smart, 1731 N. 48th 
St., E. St. Louis, Illinois, Telephone Bridge 4336; 
Mrs. J. B. Reichert, Secretary. 2934 Milton Blvd., 
St. Louis, Missouri. Regular convocations each 
Tuesday, 8 F m. at 3008 So. Grand. Inquiry office 
open to public daily 2 to 5 p. m.. Monday and 
Thursday nights, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo: 
Chapter Master. Mr. William A. Gelanek: Mrs. 
Sylvia Roman. Secretary. 96 Sycamore St. Meet- 
MES ne and 3rd Sundays, 7:30 p. m., Lafayette 
otel. 


New York City: 

New York Chapter.* 250 W. 57th St. Mr. Walter 
G. Klingner, Master: Miss Beatrice Cass. Secre- 
tary. Mystical convocations each Wednesday eve- 
ning at 8 p. m.. and Sunday at 3 p. m., for all 
grades. Inquiry and reading rooms open week 
days and Sundays, 1 to 8 p. m. 

Booker T. Washington Chapter. Mr. Eugene T. 
Holder, Master, 435 Hancock Street, Brooklyn: 
Mr. Phillp D. Nelson, Secretary. 20 Spencer Place, 
Brooklyn. Meetings She Sunday at 4:00 p. m.. 
Y. M. C. A. Chapel, 180 - 135th St. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 
Chapter Master. Mr. Milton A. Reinertson, 431 
Broadway; Secretary. Mr. W. F, Larimore. Meet 
ings 2nd and 4th Mondays, 8:00 p.m. at Hotel 
Mayflower, Rose Room, 4th and Olive Way. 
Tacoma: 
Chapter Master, Mr. Milton A. Reinertson, P. O. 
Box 1019. Chapter meetings Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 7:45 p. m. in Afifi Room, Masonic Temple, 
47 St. Helens Avenue. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
Thebes Chapter No. 336. Mr. William H. Hitch- 
man, Master, 18133 Cruse Avenue, Tel. VErmont 
5-0956; Mrs. Dorothy C. Muttkowski, Secretary. 
Tel. UNiversity 1-3372. Meetings at the Detroit 


Federation of Women's Clubs Bldg., 4811 2nd 
Ave., every Tuesday, § p. m. 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul-Mloneapalis: 
Essene Chapler. Mr. S. M. Penniman, Master; 


Miss Ann B. Fisher. Secretary, 977 Goodrich Ave 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark; 
H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Mr. Edward Dudden. 
Master. Meetings every Monday, 8:30 p.m., 37 
Washington Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: 
Benjamin Franklin Chapter. Mr. Camp Ezell, 
Master, 400 Kenmore Road.. Brookline, Upper 
Darby, Pa.: Miss Vienna Kachelries, Secretary. 


4736 Baltimore Avenue. Philadelphia. Meetings 
for all members every Sunday, 8:00 p. m. at 219 
Sv. Broad Street. 


Pittsburgh: 
First Penn. Lodge. Mr. Danlel Holecy. Master. 
227 Henderson St.. N. S. 

OREGON 
Pariland: 
Portland Rose Chapter. Mrs. Florence Butson. 
Master, Tel. Oswego 22711: Mr. H. T. Herring- 
ton, Secretary, Tel. TR-0428.. Meetings, 714 S. W. 
llth Ave.. every Thursday, 8 p. m 

UTAH 
Salt Lake City: 
Mr. Herman R. 


Bangerter, Master, 3288 S. 2nd 


West Street. Meetings in the Ivory Room. New- 
penaa Hotel, Ist Wednesday of each Month al 
115 p. m. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 
Chapter Master, Mra. Newman E. Johnstone: Mr. 
Ferdinand W. Arnold, Secretary. Phone 3-5875. 
Meetings every Sunday, 7:30 p.m., Room 318. 
Y. W.C. A. Bidg. 


OHIO 
Cleveland: 
Mr. Harry A. Doherty, Master, 4864 E. 9th St., 
Garfield Heights: Miss Anne Rosenjack, Secre- 
tary, 12504 Rexford Avenue, Cleveland. Meeilings 
every Friday at 8 p. m.. Hotel Statler. 
Cincinnali: 


Mrs. Carl A. Hartsock. Master. Te). Wondburn 


8749: Mrs. Emma L. Ruansick, Secretary, Tel. 
Jefferson 1726. Meetings every areca Ww ut 
7:30 p. m.. Gilbert Hal), 2524 Gilbert Ave.. al 
nut Hills. 

Dayton: 


Dr. J. H. Gibson, Master: Mrs. G. C. Hynes, 
Secretary, Phone Ma. 3933. Meetings ever ed- 
nesday. 7:30 p. m., 56 E. 4th St.. Rauh Huli 
TEXAS 
Fort Worth; 
Chapter Master. Mrs. Ruth Page, 1420 Washing- 
ton Ave., Telephune $-2702. Meetings every Fri- 
day. 7:30 p. m.. at Elks Club, Parlor B, 512 W 
4th Street. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: 
Chapter Master. Mrs. Fred C. Bond: Mrs. Edwin 
A. Falkowski. Secretary, Meetinga every Monday 
at 8 p. m., 3431 W. Lishon Avenue. 
INDIANA 
Indlanapolis: 
Chapter Master, Mr. Robert E. Schmidlap: Sec- 
retary, Mra. Norma Strubbe-Beall. 902 N. Penn- 
sylvania. Meetings 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 8:00 
p. m., Antlers Hotel, Blue Room. 
Sauth Bend: 
Chapter Maater, Mr. Wilbur L. Kline, 1156 Fox 
St.. S. E. Meetings every Sunday. 7:30 p m., 207 
S. Malin Street. 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurisdictions 


The addresses of other foreign Grand Lodges, or the names and addresses of their representatives, will 


be given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Sydney, N. 8. W.: 


ilo Chapter. 


Mrs. Dora English, Secretary, 
Pacific 


ighway, Chatswood. 


CANADA 


Toronto, Ontario: 


Mr. C. M. Platten. Master. Sessions Ist and 3rd 
Sundays, 7:30 p.m., 10 Lanadowne Avenue. 


Vancouver, British Columbia: 


Canadian Grand Lodge. AMORC. Mr. Charles A. 
Carrico, Master, 1057 W. 7th Ave.: Mrs. D. L. 
Bolsover, Secretary, 876 13th Avenue. W.. Phone 


Fairmont 1440-¥. AMORC Temple, 878 Hornby 
Street. 


Victorias, Britixh Columbia: 


Victoria Lodge. Mr. Ernest MacGinnis, Master: 
Secretary, Mrs. V. Burrows, Phone E-7716. In- 
quiry office and reading raom. 725 Courtney St. 


Winnipeg, Manitoha: 


Charlea Dana Dean Chapter. 122a Phoenix Block. 
Mr. Wm. Monro Glanvill, Master, 630 Maryland 
Street. Sessions for all members on Wednesday, 
7:45 p. m. throughout the year. 


DENMARK 
Copenhagen: 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark. 
Aruthur acl TUN Grand Master: 


sen, S, R rand Secretary. 
Strand. 


M 
Carli Ander- 
Manogade 13th 


ENGLAND 


The AMORC Grand rode of Great Britain. Mr 
Raymund Andrea, F. R. C., Grand Master, 34 
Bayswater Ave.. Westbury Park. Bristol 6. 
EGYPT 
Calro: 
Cairo Information Bureau de la Rose Croix. J. 
Sapporta, Secretary, 27 Rue Sallmon Pacha. 
Hellapolis: 
The Grand Orient of AMORC. House of the Tem- 
ple. M. A. Ramayvelim, F. R. Grand Secre- 
tary, % Mr. Levy, 50 Rue Stefano. 
MEXICO 
Quetzaleoat! Lodge. Donceles 92. Desp. 12. Mex- 
ico, D. F. Sra. Maria Lopez de Guzman, Master ; 
Sr. Mauriclo Leon, Secretary. 
POLAND 
Polish Grand Lodge of AMORC, Warsaw, Poland, 


SWEDEN 


Grand Lodge “‘Rosenkorset.'’ Anton Svanlund. 
F. R. C., Grand Master. Vastergatan 55, Malmo; 
Inez Akesson. Grand Lodge Secretary. Slottagatan 
18. Malmo. 


SWITZERLAND 


AMORC Grand Lodge. 21 Ave. Dapples. Lau- 
sanne; Dr. Ed. Bertholet. F. R. C., Grand Master, 


6 Blvd. Chamblandes, Pully-Lausanne: Pierre 
Genillard. Grand Secretary. Surlac B. Mont 
Cholsi, Lausanne. 

DUTCH AND FAST INDIES 
Dr. W. Th. van Stokkum, Grand Master; W. J 


Visser, Secretary-General. Gombel 33. Semarang. 


Spanish-American Division 
Armando Font De La Jara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Maater 


Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Spanish-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 


California, U. S. A. 


JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 
A children’s organization sponsored by the AMORC. 
For complete information as to Its alms and benefits, address Secretary General, Junior Order, Rosicru- 


clan Park, San Jose, Callfornia. 
THE ROSICRUCIAN PRESS. LTO 
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Changed Their Environment 


THAT is the ethereal link between scents and our moods? 
' The fragrance of a spring morning—the delicate perfume of growing 


i The Ancients 


| things—exalts our spirits. The salty tang of a sea breeze invigorates 
excites the imagination and encourages bodily action. There are other 


wa which depress and plunge us into despondency. 


Vould you like 10 control your moods—and create a pleasing environment? 
you enjoy a restful atmosphere after a strenuous day? Nature has created 
b conditions deep within her forests and on the peaks of her mountain tops. 
the ancient alchemists discovered her secret. They learned that from the 
„the air. and the earth, nature has drawn certain properties and embodied 
m in plants. This essence is released in their vapors—the aroma which they 
forth. Thus the ancients were able to produce these effects at will. 

Some of these herbs have been used for centuries by mystics. because of the 

hitive vibrations they create. The poet Virgil immortalized them in verse. 
great physician and alchemist. Paracelsus. wrote of their invigorating. 

influence. Kings sent great caravans across vasl desert wastes to 
R 


, 


back cargoes of these strange herbs. 


These Herbs zee To You 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED 


Rosicrucian Digest 
Rosicrucias Park 
San Jose, California 


Gentlemen: 


Now we offer you, free, two of these most vital herbs. Try them 


Incarnation 
of 
Light 


Thin herb derived 


Hyperion from the sun god 
of ancient Greece. It sym- 
bolized the incamation of 
Divine Light or Wisdom on 
earth. lis technical Latin 
name is Hypericum Per- 


its name 


foratum. Ht is extensively 
menlioned in the alchemical 


writings of Paracelsus. 


Mysterious 
Dittany 


This herb was first discov- 
ered atop Mount Dikte. on 
the mysierious island of 


Crete. by the ancien) Greeks. 


It is immortalized in the 
poems of Virgil. Its tech- 
nical name is Origanum 


Dictamnus. 


Enclosed please find $1.50 for a six manthe’ subscrip- 
tion to the Rosicrucian Digest. Send me af ance, free of 
charge, the two herbs, Dittany and Hyperion, with in- 
structions for their use. 


furn them. Notice their appealing fragrance—the Passive almos- 
4 they create. Experience the breath of nature they bring into 
r home. You are only required to subscribe to this magazine— 
l Rosicrucian Digest. | for 6 months, at the usual nominal rate 
181.50. Two packets. one containing Hyperion and the other 
Bier y, with instructions for their use, will be sent you at once. 
fhs are rare today. This, therefore, is an unusual offer. Send 
Mr subscription today—and ask for this gifi. Use the coupon 


ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST, San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


(These herba are nat offered for medicinal ar 
curative purposes.) 


Werth While Boshs 


“THE SYMBOLIC PROPHECY OF THE GREAT PYRAMID” : 


The history. vast wiadom and remarkable prophecy of the Gre 
Pyramid. The world’s greatest mystery. Price $2.25 per capy. pas 


paid. 


“THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DISCIPLE” 


A modern description of the ancient esoteric path to spiritual illum 
nation, trod by the mastera and adepta of yore. Price $2.15 m 
copy. postpaid. 


“THE BOOK OF JASHER” 


Within the hallowed pages of the Bible itself, are references to thi 
LOST BOOK. Learn these spiritual truths which have been withh@ 
from man. Price $2.00 per copy. postpaid. : 


“ROSICRUCIAN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—With 
Complete History of the Order” 


Thia volume contains the authentic and mysterious hiatory of 
Rosicrucian Order, from ancien! times to the present day. It 
includes answers to many questions on occult and mystical 
jecta al interesi to students. Price $2.35 per capy. postpaid. 


The above are but a FEW of the many fascinating. instructive books 
the Rosicrucian library that are available to the reading public. Waid 
for changed announcements. Write for the FREE, camplete, descri 
catalogue of the Rosicrucian publications. Address: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


Rosgicrucian Park, San Jose. California, U.S. A. 
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